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-ACCORDING to Rons, the celebrated antiquary, War- 
wick was founded by Gutheline, who was King of the 
Britons, about the Christian era$ and was originally called 
Caer-guthleon, from Oct,- which signifies a city, and 
GuMhx, the name of its founder. He asserts also, that the 
town was greatly enlarged by Guiderius, another British 
king; that it was nearly laid in ruins, during the incursions 
of the Picts and Scots ; and that it was afterwards rebuilt by 
Caractacus, the most distinguished of all the early British 
princes. When this gallant prince, after a vigorous resis- 
tance of nine years, was completely subdued by the Romans, 
A. D. 50. they, in order to secure their conquests, as we 
are tolcTby Tacitus, erected various fortifications on the 
rivers Avon and Severn , one of which, there is some reason 
to believe, was at Warwick. 

After the final secession of the Romans from Britain, 
m the year 426 Rous relates that Warwick was again laid 
in rums by the hardy savages of the north ; and that it was 
again rebuilt by Constautine, another British king, who 
called ,t Caer-Umber. Upon his death, it was again ex- 
posed to the calamities of war ; and, from that period, con- 
tinued in* ruinous state, till it was a third time rebuilt by 
another British king, named Gwdyr, who called it after 
himself Caer-Gwar. About that period, it is supposed, 
Warwick was made a Bishops see, by Dubretius, Bishop 
of St. David*, who chose for ffis episcopal church, All 
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Saints', which stood on the site where the Castle was 
afterwards built. During the time of the Saxon invasions, 
the town was again exposed to dreadful devastations, 
but after the division of the country into provinces, by that 
warlike people, it was once more rebuilt by Warremund, 
King of Mercia, and was called, after his name, fFarrewyk. 
In the time of the Anglo-Saxons, however, this town was 
certainly called FVerhica; and in the Saxon Chronicle it is 
styled JVerinca and IV&ringtvic* 

To this account of the early history of Warwick, as 
related by Rous, some considerable objections have been 
^opposed by several antiquarians. Dr. Thomas, in his An- 
tiquities of Warwickshire, contends that the town was not of 
British but of Saxon origin ; and disbelieves that it was ever 
a Roman station ; principally on the ground, that no Roman 
antiquities have ever been discovered here ; and that there 
was a military station at Chesterton, only six miles distant 
— whence it seems improbable that another should have 
been established so near as Warwick. Dugdale, Camden, 
Baxter, Stukeley, v and other great antiquarians, admit as 
credible the account of Rous, which they think is greatly 
confirmed by one of its ancient names, Caer-Gwar, derived, 
they say, from a British word, signifying presidium, a 
garrison $ and is still further confirmed by the situation 
of the place — which is on a fine rocky elevation, such as 
was usually chosen by the Romans— closely adjoining to 
the Fosse Way leading from Cirencester 5 and uniting 
with the great Roman Road, called Watling Street. Some 
have even ventured to give it as their opinion, that War- 
wick is the Presidium Romanorum, mentioned in the 
Notitia Imperii; but this opinion can only be received, 
and indeed is only given, as purely conjectural. 



• From waring, a roouttd or bulwark, and uyk or trick, a itwn, the 
curtcd bank of a river, or a casilc— Hax. Chron. p. 10-1. 
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During the Heptarchy, Warwick continued peaceful and 
prosperous, till at length it was destroyed by the Danes. 
It speedily rose, however, to more than its former conse- 
quence, under the auspices of Ethelfleda, the accomplished 
daughter of the great. King Alfred, by whom the foundation 
of its Castle wa3 laid4n 915, and the town considerably re- 
paired and enlarged. By the cares of that active Princess, 
and defended by its newly-erected fortifications, Warwick 
enjoyed a long repose, till in 1 1 6, it was once more destroy- 
ed by the Danes. This was the last instance of its suffering 
from hostile attack : and it will be thought not a little re- 
markable, that Warwick, from its foundation to the period 
of the Norman Conquest, was either greatly injured, or 
totally destroyed, no less than six successive times ; nor 
can a more decisive proof be given of its ancient conse- 
quence, than that it should have been so often assailed and 
destroyed, and as often repaired or rebuilt. It is not only 
mentioned in Domesday Book, as a borough, " burgu*>" con- 
taining 261 ferases ; but was also evidently regarded as a 
place of considerable strength and importance. Turchill, 
its reputed Earl, a nobleman of great power and vast pos* 
sessions* in this and the neighbouring counties, in pursu- 
ance of an order from the Conqueror, soon after his assump- 
tion-, surrounded the town with strong walls and a ditch; 
and strengthened and enlarged the castle, which, till that 
time, consisted of little more than the keep or dungeon. 
These fortifications were afterwards repaired, and the pave- 
ment of the town was begun in the reign of Edw. I. by 
Guy de Beauchamp, who, in order to defray the expense, 
obtained from that prince and his successors, patents for 
receiving a toll upon all commodities brought for sale at 
the public markets. Some remains of these fortifications 
were visible in the reign of Henry VII. 
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* A long catalogue of his numerous Estates, atouunttng fo no left 
Own (ortj.eigbt, at; be seen in Dugdide's Aut. of Warwickshire. 
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Thb religious edifices of Warwick, those, at least, esta- 
blished by public authority, were in former times much 
more numerous than in the present. Besides the two 
churches of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, which now remain, 
there were formerly one dedicated to All Saints', within the 
precincts of the castle 3 another to St. John the Baptist, in 
the market place 5 a third to St. James, over the West 
gate 5 a fourth to Saint Peter, over the East gate 3 a fifth to 
St. Sepulchre, where the Priory now stands 3 a sixth to 
St. Helen, near the Bridge-end 3 and two others to St 
Michael and St. Lawrence, the former at the lower end of 
the Saltisford, and the latter at that of the West Street. 
There were, also, besides the Priory, a Nunnery, a Bouse 
of Templars, a Hospital for the reception of strangers, called 
St. John's, all situated near St. Nicholas's Church 5 a Hospi- 
tal for Lepers, near St. Michael's; a House of Preaching 
Friars, commonly called the Black Friars, near the West- 
street 3 and two Guilds, or Lay Fraternities, at the upper 
end of the same street. * 

Of the early history of these ancient edifices, little is 
known 3 but it appears that, in the reign of Edw. III. most 
of the churches were falling fast into decay 3 and that some 
of them Were even without the convenience of burial ground. 
The churches of St. Mary and St. Nicholas having been 
found of a size sufficient to accommodate all that usually 
resorted to the public services of religion, the inhabitants 
were required by an ecclesiastical decree, bearing date 
1367, to repair to these two churches alone. The other 
churches were then abandoned ; and, in the progress of time; 
most of them disappeared. The other institutions were 
suppressed at the time of the Dissolution. 

We learn, from ancient records, that a Royal Mint wa& 
certainly established in this town, in the time of the Anglo- 
Saxons. This is decisively proved by a genuine Saxon 
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penny,* and also from two other coins, one of Canute, and 
the other of Harold II. minted here, of both which tin- 
doubted specimens remain. According to the antiquary,. 
Rons, himself a native of the place, it was established in 
the eastern part of the town. 

At what period Warwick began to send Member* to 
Parliament, cannot be exactly ascertained. Bet from the 
Rolls of Parliament it appears that it was represented as 
early as any of the boroughs. Nor is it known when the office 
of Mayor was first instituted ; nor whether, after its institu- 
tion, it continued without interruption. One Thomas Pa^a 
is mentioned as bearing that office, in the 7th of £dw, 
I. According to Dugdale, the inhabitants were hot incur* 
porated by royal charter, under the name of Bailiff and 
Burgesses, till the reign of PhSBp and Mary. But from 
Leonard's Fmtatum of fVur»ichshite y taken in 1619, it ap- 
peals, that the tow* was certainly incorporated as early as 
the 37th of Henry VIII. by the name tf S«rg4sse* only. A 
new charter was granted by James I. which did little more 
tftaa confirm the former. This was followed hi the reign of 
Wilham and Mary, by another bearing date ftiarefc fl, 1694, 
under the authority of which the Corporation now not, and 
if which, therefore, an abstract will be given in the Appendix* 

ttematftafife <&tmtmttfr 

In the reign of Henry IU. a numerous meeting of the 
Barons and others wad intended to be held at Warwick, for 
the purpose of exercising themselves in martial tournaments. 
But this meeting, from an apprehension of public danger 
was prohibited. A similar meeting was again proposed, 
and again prohibited, in the same rejgn. 

♦ This Curious coin is in the Cabinet of William Sttuhton, JSsq. of 
Lsngbtfdge, near Warittck. 
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In the year 1281, one of those assemblies called Round 
Tables, according to Rous, was held here with great splen- 
dour, when crowds of natives and foreigners flocked together, 
from all parts, to be present on the great occasion. 

In 1312, Piers de Gaveston, the haughty favourite of 
Edw. II. being closely besieged by the Barons, in the Castle 
of Scarborough, was obliged to surrender himself into 
the hands of the Earl of Pembroke, on the faith of certain 
conditions which were afterwards totally disregarded. From 
Scarborough, the unfortunate Gaveston was conveyed to 
'Deddington Castle, near Banbury; where, being purposely 
left in the custody of a feeble and faithless guard, he was 
assailed by Guy de Beanchamp, Earl of Warwick, one of 
his most implacable enemies. That nobleman, it is related, 
had received a personal affront, from .the insolent favourite, 
who usually designated him, from his swarthy complexion, 
by the name of the " Mack dog of Arden." On the 17th 
of June, the Castle of Deddington was suddenly attacked $ 
little or no resistance was attempted -, the miserable captive 
was seised and carried to Warwick Castle ; whither the heads 
of the party leagued against him, instantly repaired. After 
some consultations, it was agreed to put their prisoner to 
death, and accordingly on the first of July, the wretched 
Gaveston was executed on Blacklow Hill, about a mile from 
Warwick ; contrary to the faith of express agreement, and to 
the forms established by law. Cut in the rock, near the sum* 
mit of the hill, are still to be seen his name, and the year of his 
death : but the inscription is evidently of modern invention. 

In 1570, the French order of St. Michael, was, by 
special favour of Charles XL conferred on two English 
noblemen, who had been selected by Queen Elizabeth j one 
of whom was her great favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. In the month of September, in the following 
year, this nobleman, resolving to gratify his vanity by the- 
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celebration of that Order in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Mary, arrived at Warwick, accompanied by his brother, the 
Earl of Warwick, and a numerous train of nobles, knights, 
and gentlemen; and was received with every possible honor 
at the Priory. Here, soon after his arrival, he was waited 
upon by the Bailiff and Burgesses of Warwick, who were 
solicitous to pay their respects to the favorite of the Queen, 
and the patron of their town. But they had committed, it 
appears, a grievous offence, in failing to meet him on his 
first entrance into the town, as he had expected 5 though 
this honor wafs seldom conferred upon any one below the 
rank of a royal personage. At first, therefore, they were 
rudely repulsed; and their offered present of a yoke of fat 
oxen, which cost g£l\. was disdainfully rejected. However> 
on their humble submission, they were pardoned, and per- 
mitted to join the grand procession, which wen*, on St. 
Michael's Day, from the Priory to the Church. On the 
morning of that day, the procession,* accompanied by a 
vast concourse of spectators, set out in the following order. 
First the commoners, two and two ; then four constables, in 
a rank, with. " little white stiks in their handes-;** then the 
twelve principal burgesses, two and two, " the youngest 
going formost ;" next followed " such of my Lords Gentle- 
men, and Gentlemen 0! the Shire> as wayted uppon him 
that day ;" then " cam the Serjant bering his mace -, 
and after him "theBaUief alone, ia a gpwne of skarlet. 
Next after him came* " all in one rank, Mr' W Gorge, 
Steward, Mr. T. Dudley, Comptroller^ and Mr. R. Crist- 
mas, Treasurer to* my Lord,, all with, white staves. 1 ' They 
were followed by " Dragon, pursyvant at arms, and Claren- 
" geaux, king at acmes, both in coat armors.*' Then ad- 
" vanced my said Lord, the Earle of Leycester, by himself, 
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* A circumstantial account of this ceremony k is preserved in a curi- 
ous manuscript* called The Blaeh Book, written by an eye witness, which, 
is siill in the possession of the Corporation ; and from which the above 
account is extracted* 
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"apparelled all in white; Lis shoes of velvet; his stoks of 
" hose knitt silk j his upper stoks of white velvet, lyned 
with cloth of silver ; his dowlet of silver j his jerkin white 
velvet drawers with silver, beawtined with gold and pre* 
dons stones 5 his girdle and skabart white velvet ; his 
roobe white satten, etnbrowdered with gold a foot broade, 
very curiously ; his cap black velvit with a white fether ; his 
colar of gold, besett with precious stones ; and his garter 
about his leg of St. George's order, a sight worthie the be* 
holding." After the Earl himself followed, as companions, 
the Earle of Hertford, the Lord Berkley, the Lord Dudley 5 , 
the Lord Chandois ; and the whole procession was closed 
by many other knights and gentlemen* all on foot."-*. 
Great were the preparations made in the Chancel of St. 
Mary's, under the direction of the " Herralds," for the inn- 
portant ceremony! On the right side of the Choir, on 
entering, " a very riche clothe of estate was hangld over ;'* 
and, on the third stall, a place was prepared ,c for the Earte 
u himself to sitt in," over which " was sett up my Lord's 
" oWne amies, envyroned with the garter, and with a wroth* 
*' of gold after the French order." Directly opposite, on thi 
other side of the qnirc, were the French King's arms. As fat 
as the seats extended, on each side, the Chancel "was hangi4 
with rich clothe of gold j" and beyfrmfe with " arras and 
tapestry."—" Fourms were placed for the noMemen, gentle*- 
" men, and othefs, to sit en, to beare the sermon."—." Oft 
a the stall before my Lord, lay a riche dotfte, with a faire 
" and costly cushion. Oh the communion table was laid 
« another faire doth Of arras 5 ami before it a Tu Aytt ear- 
4< |»et, for ray Lord to kneel On, spred t>y two gentlemen." 
And, finally, "the f>ulpitt was sett at the nether end of the 
" Earle of Warwick's tembe."«-4tach were the preparations 
i=-the following was the ceremony* On entering the Choir, 
" my Lord made lowe curtesie to the French King's armes," 
and was then conducted " by the Harroulds*' to his own 
place, " where he satt and heard the sermoud*" r fhc com* 
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munion service was then said by the Minister, till he came 
to " the exhortacions of almes, and relief of the poore." . 
He- then advanced to the front of the table, holding a silver 
bas n • and while a " psalme" was sung, the " Herauld 
Clarenseaux" approached the seat of the Earl, " with a 
lowe curtesie," who immediately rose, followed the 
Herrauld $" and, after u making a very lowe curtesie 
before the French King's armes," proceeded to the com- 
munion table, and offered one piece of gold. He then re- 
tired back;* and before "his owne armes, made another 
MoWe curtesie $" thence, advancing a second time to the 
Communion table, he offered another piece of gold. Re-- 
conducted by the Heralds, he then resumed his former 
seat, " where he heard the rest of the prayers, until! the 
end." — After the conclusion of this pompous ceremony, the 
procession returned in the same order, to the Priory j 
where the whole company was most splendidly entertained* 
The Earl himself, seated alone in a separate apartment, 
was waited upon by kneeling attendants ; and the multitude 
of dishes served up to him, were all of pure gold. It was 
his intention to go a second time, in grand procession, to 
the Church, to be present ff at even song $" but the rain 
prevented. The Earl remained at the Priory about six or 
seven days. 

On the 12th of August, 1572, Warwick was honored 
with a visit from Queen Elizabeth. According to The 
Slack Book, which contains an interesting account of that 
event, it appears, that her Majesty had dined that day at 
the house of Edward Fisher, at Long Itchington ; whence,. 
on account of the bad state of the direct road, through 
Tachbroke and Myton, she was obliged to travel round by 
Chesterton and Oakley - } and at a place called Fourd Myl 
Hill, she was met, in due form, by the Bailiff and principal 
Burgesses, attended by Edward Aglionby, the Recorder, 
Mr. Griffyn, Master of Leicester Hospital, and others. 
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About three o'clock, her Majesty arrived at the spot, attend- 
ed by Lady Warwick in the same coach ; and, in other 
carriages, by all her great officers of state, Lords Burleigh, 
Howard, and others, and by a long train of Lords and 
Ladies. The royal carriage then drew up as near as possi- 
ble to the place, where the Bailiff and his company were 
all reverently kneeling, in their due order ; the Bailiff first, 
behind Vim Mr. Griffyn, next the Recorder, and then the 
twelve principal Burgesses. After a respectful pause, the 
Recorder began his oration, which, though he promised to 
be " short of speche," he was himself obliged at last to 
confess a " lardge one." It opened with a learned allusion 
to the ancient Grecian and Roman panegyric* ; on which, 
however, he unintentionally passes the severest censure, bf 
observing that they were all alike commendatory, whether 
addressed to good or bad princes. He then speaks of the 
lofty style proper for an address to a royal personage j and 
modestly excuses his own inability for the task assigned 
him. " The very lookes," he says, of such exalted persons 
as Alexander the Great, Caius Marius, Octavius Ceesar, 
" the wise King Henry VII." "the valiant King Henry 
VIIL" and finally, of her excellent Majesty, then present, 
must " appal the stout corages of their beholders." He 
hopes, therefore, to be excused, if he should be put " bothe 
out of countenance and out of remembrance." He then 
speaks of the "commendation" that might be justly confer* 
red on her highness herself, on the " rare vertues of her 
mynde," on the "wealth of her domynyons," on the "pros- 
perous achievement of her noble affaires," — not forgetting 
that flattery, which, he knew, would most of all please,— 
on "the divyne giftes of her roial person." But these 
fruitful topics he declines, for fear of saying more than her 
" modest eares could abide." He then shortly details the 
history of " this towne of fParwik," from early to later 
times, closing with an acknowledgment of its great obliga- 
tions her grandfather, her father, her sister, and most of 
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all, to herself. He then expresses his rejoicing, and that 
of the whole people of Warwick, " for that it has pleased 
her to blesse them with her comfortable presence. 1 ' 

After this long oration, Robart Philippes, rising from 
his knees, approached the royal carriage : when, again 
bending in the same humble posture, he tendered to the 
Queen a purse, " very fairre wrought" containing twenty 
pounds, " all in souereignes ;" which, after some affected 
scruples, was condescendingly accepted, and the Bailiff 
had the honor of kissing her Majesty's hand. Mr. Aglionby 
had also the same honor ; to whom the Queen thus famili- 
arly expressed herself: — " Come hither, little Recorder j it 
was told me that youe wold be afraid to look upon me, or 
to speake boldly j but you were not so fraid of me, as I was 
of you, and I now thank you for putting me in mynde of my 
duety." Her Majesty next offered her grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Burgesses, and all the company present, 
and then expressed her wish to proceed. But further ho- 
nors still awaited her; Mr. Griffyn, the preacher, humbly 
advancing, craved permission, on his bended knees, to offer 
to her Majesty a copy of Latin verses, which he had composed 
expressly for the occasion; and which were, also, graci- 
ously received, though the Queen declined reading them at 
that time; if, indeed, she ever did at all, as, from the story, 
appears doubtful. — The procession was then ordered to 
move forwards, and her Majesty was conducted in great 
state to the Castle, where she continued the remaining part 
of Monday, and the whole of Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
«he wfcnt, without her train of attendants, taking the road 
through the Priory grounds and the Woodloes, to Kenil- 
worth Castle, where she was sumptuously entertained by 
'the Earl of Leicester, till Saturday. On the evening of 
that day, she returned to Warwick Castle : and, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, dancing was exhibited for her amusement, 
in the afternoon > and, in the evening, fire-works. Theie 
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last, which consisted principally of a sort of an attack upon 
two temporary wooden forts, were attended with some 
serious accidents. A ball of lire fell on a cottage near the 
Bridge-End, which was instantly redaced to ashes 3 and its 
inhabitants, a poor old man and woman, were with difficulty 
saved. Two or three cottages adjoining were also des- 
troyed; and, by a similar accident, four houses in the town 
were burnt down. The next day, the Queen very graci- 
ously sent for the two poor aged sufferers into her presence; 
and made them all the reparation which kind words, and a 
present amounting to about 25/. could do. The ensuing 
week the Queen spent at Kenilworth, in the company of 
her favorite; and on Saturday, returned by Charlecote, to 
London. 

In September, 1617, James I. honored this town with 
his presence, and Sir Fulk Greville, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with his company; by whom a magnificent en- 
tertainment was given in the hall of Lord Leicester's Hos- 
pital. An inscription, recording the event, is still to be 
seen in that hall. In 1695, Warwick received the honor 
*f another royal visit from William III. 

During the Civil Wars, Warwick Castle was regarded 
as a fortress of great importance. Its noble proprietor, 
Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, was one of the most active 
supporters, on the side of the Parliament; and, by his pow- 
erful influence, he carried with him, to the same side, al- 
most the whole of the county. In June, 1642, under the 
authority of a parliamentary commission, he assembled the 
militia of Warwickshire and Staffordshire : and, as his pre- 
sence was necessary in London, for the purpose of pro- 
curing arms and ammunition, he left Sir Edward Peto, of 
Chesterton, governor of the Castle, in his absence. Re- 
turning from the metropolis with a train of artillery, he was 
met, at Edgehill, by the Earl of Northampton, at the head 
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of a considerable force. Both parties prepared for action ; 
but, to prevent the effusion of blood, it was at length agreed 
that Lord Brooke should retire to Banbury with his artil- 
lery, and that neither party should attempt to remove it 
thence, without the previous notice of three days. On the 
faith of this agreement, Lord Brooke went again to Lon- 
don, when instantly the Castle of Banbury was surprised 
by the Earl of Northampton, and the artillery carried off. 
The Earl then advanced to Warwick; and immediately 
summoned the governor of the Castle to surrender. On 
his refusal, the siege began* Aug. 7, and was continued till 
Aug. 23, when Lord Brooke marched once more from Lon- 
don, at the head of a powerful body : and, between Southam 
and Itchington, within 5 miles of Warwick, found himself 
once more opposed by the Earl of Northampton. A skir- 
mish ensued, which terminated to the advantage of Lord 
Brooke. The Earl of Northampton retired towards the 
north; the siege of the Castle was raised; and Lord Brooke 
entered it, to the great joy of the garrison, who, with slen- 
der provision, had defended the. place for a whole fort- 
night. The hooks, upon which woolsacks were suspended, 
as a means of protecting the walls, during this siege, are 
still to be seen over the principal gateway of the Castle. 

r • 

About the end of September, in the same year, when 
Lord Brooke was still at the Castle, the Earl of Essex ar- 
rived, at the head of the parliamentary troops; and the 
two commanders immediately advanced, with their united 
forces, into Worcestershire, in quest of- the royal army; 
which, however, had turned aside towards Shrewsbury, 

and was then making its way from that town into War- 

— ■ ■ r . 

* A curious account of this'brave defence of Warwick Cast le bj Sir 
Edward Peto, it contained in a small tract printed in 1642, entitled 
•' True and new Newes from Warwick Castle, wiih a True Relation of 
Sir Edward Peto's hanging out his winding shed and the Bible an bis 
Co lours at Warwick Castle." 
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wickshire. The Earl bf Essex prepared to follow it; whilst 
Lord Brooke hastened back to Warwick, to forward some 
supplies that were necessary. He arrived, accordingly, at 
the Castle, Oct 22; and, on tjie following day, sent from 
its magazines several cart-loads of arms and ammunition to 
the annyj which, in the mean time, had followed the royal 
forces as far as Kineton, two miles from Edgehills. On 
that day, Sunday, Oct 23, 1642, was fought, in a vale at _ 
the foot of those hills, the first pitched battle between 
the forces of die King and those of the Parliament Whilst 
resting with his army at Egeat, a Tillage on the borders of 
Northamptonshire, in the middle of the preceding night, in- 
teUigence from Prince Rupert had been received by the 
King, that the enemy's forces were within a few miles ; and 
k was in consequence immediately resolved to give, them 
Battle the next day. But so little prepared was. either party 
for the encounter, that it was not till 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon that the battle began. After an equal display of cou- 
rage, attended with various success on both sides, the night 
separated the combatants. The following dayneither party 
discovered any inclination to renew the contest; and, to- 
wards the evening, both retired from the field.— In the early 
part of this battle, Lord Brooke was not present Setting 
out from Warwick, on the very day on which it was fought, 
W first intelligence he received of it, was on the road, 
from the crowds> who had been put to flight by the charge 
of the king's horse. Upon many he prevailed to return j 
and, proceeding with all possible expedition, he arrived 
time enough to render considerable assistance to his party. 
In the evening of the following day, Lords Essex and 
Brooke marched with tfceir whole army towards Warwick ; 
where they remained some time to refresh themselves. 

In the year 1694, happened the Great Fire, which left 
more than half the town a heap of smoaking ruins. On the 
5th of September in that year, about two in the afternoon, it 
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is related, as a person was crossing a lane, with a piece of 
lighted wood in his hand, a spark flew from it, and fell on 
the thatch of an adjoining house, which was soon in flames. 
Thus commencing near the south western extremity of the 
High Street, the fire rapidly spread, aided by a most violent 
and boisterous wind, utterly destroying both sides of that 
street, and extending thence some way down Jury Street. 
It then changed its direction, and ■ advancing up the 
Church Street, it entirely consumed the eastern side, 
and extended on the western, with destructive fury, as for 
as the Market Place, great part of which was laid level 
with the ground. Some houses in Sheep Street were also 
destroyed, and the flames were unfortunately communicated 
to St Mary's Church, from some half-burnt goods, which 
which were conveyed into it, as a place of safety. The 
body of that venerable -structure was burnt down; but 
happily the chancel, the chapter-house, and Beanchamp 
chapel escaped. In the short space of six hours, the habi* 
fefetans of no less than 250 families were entirely reduced to 
ashes $ and the damage was estimated at above j£?l 20,000. 
Subscriptions for the reMef of the wretched inhabitants were 
immediately set on foot at Coventry, Birmingham, Worces- 
ter, and other places $ and further relief was speedny ob- 
tained by means of briefs from all parts of die kingdom. The 
town was afterwards rebuilt, by Act of Partnmeut, in * 
more commodious and handsome form, partly of freestone, 
from the rock on which it stands. 



$te$ettt jbtatt of Watbnth. 

TfcE town of Warwick stands on a fine rocky eminence, 
which is seated m the midst of a spacious and beautiful am- 
phitheatre, formed by a circuit of hills, gently rising, at the 
distance of about two or three miles, and bounding its pros- 
pect on every side; except to the north-east, where the 

b2 
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view extends into Northamptonshire ; and to the south-tfest, 
where it opens over a vast expanse of country, terminated 
by the Gloucestershire and Worcestershire hills. This 
whole surrounding tract is naturally fertile, highly cnltiva- 
ted,*nd beautifully watered by the meanderings of the Avon, 
and its tributary river, the Learn, which joins it near War- 
wick. This delightful situation is further recommended by 
the salubrity of its atmosphere, which is pure, dry, and so 
warm, that the seasons are usually a fortnight earlier here, 
than in many places not more distant than twenty or thirty 
miles. 
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The beauty and glory of Warwick/' says Leland, " is 
in two-streets, whereof one is called the High-street, and 
goeth from the East Gate to the West, having a right 
goodly cross in the middle of it; the other crosseth the 
middle of it, making a quadrivium, and goeth from north 
"to south." The cross has long ago been removed) but 
the principal streets still retain the same direction; and 
continue to deserve, in the same degree, the praise of spa- 
cious and handsome streets. Since the days of Leland, who 
flourished about the year 1530, as may well be supposed, 
x the town has witnessed many and great changes, especially 
in consequence of the dreadful fire which, in 1 694, des- 
troyed so large a part of it. But this calamity, deplorable 
as it was: at the time, proved in the end truly beneficial. - 
For, from its ashes, the town once more arose, erected, 
upon a plan of greater spaciousness, regularity and beauty. 

The inhabitants have lately displayed their spirit and 
liberality, as well as their taste, in many great and impor- 
tant improvements j of which the last, though not the least, 
is the culverting, flagging and paving of all the principal 
streets. This is now substantially and handsomely done, 
at the expence of upwards of «£5,000, the whole of which 
was defrayed by voluntary subscription. During the win- 
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ter months, the town is also lighted, the expence of which 
is defrayed out of the funds of the corporation. The streets 
are of ample breadth ; and built with considerable attention 
to uniforurity. Most of the narrower parts hare been wi- 
dened $ and almost every inconvenient obstruction or un- 
sightly appearance removed. Many of the private houses 
are modern and handsome; many of the shops are newly 
fronted, and tastefully fitted up; and all the public edifices 
are at once substantial *nd ornamental. In short, by thesis 
and other improvements, conducted both with spirit and 
judgment, Warwick has been greatly rawed in its general 
appearance and character : and may now fairly claim to be 
described, not only as a neat, airy, and cleanly; but also, to 
a certain extent, as a spacious, regular, handsome and flou- 
rishing town. 

} Warwick exhibits a little of that stir and bustle, which 
trade usually produces. Its markets, held every Saturday, 
which were formerly inconsiderable, are now large, well* 
supplied, nnd numerously attended. The assizes, the 
quarter sessions, the several fairs amounting to twelve in a 
year; the horse races in September, followed by a second in , 
November; the winter assemblies, the occasional theatrical 
amusements, the long-established and well-supported hunt, 
lately under the direction of .Mr. Corbet, now of Lord 
Middteton, whose principal center is in its vicinity; and 
above all, the numerous and fashionable resort of nobfc- 
lity and gentry, attracted either by the fame of its magnifi- 
cent Castle, or by the cefcbrity of the medicinal Springs 
at Leamington, a fapkBy-rking watering-place, in its 
neighbourhood— all these circumstances have concurred 
if> give a considerable and an increasing life and ftpfrh 
to the place. 

In 1730> the number of houses were, in the parish of 
St Mary 676, and m that of St. Nicholas 240. Accordmg 
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to the last Census, in 1811, — in St. Mary's parish were,— 
inhabited houses 960— families 1059 — males 2272 — females 
2681. In St. Nicholas's parish—inhabited houses 291 — 
families 376— males 740 — females 804. The total popula- 
tion, therefore, will be 6497 persons. 

The municipal government of the town is vested in * 
mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, and 12 principal burgesses, 
with a town clerk ; who have power to make laws for the 
regulation of the borough, and to impose reasonable fines 
and penalties upon all offenders. The present recorder is 
the Earl of Warwick. 

• * « , 

This borough sends two members to Parliament. The 
right of election depends on the payment of certain rates 
to the church and poor, commonly called scot and lot. The 
number of electors is about 500. The present members 
are, the Right Hon. Lord Brooke, and Charles Mills, Esq. 

' The principal public edifices are, the County Hall, the 
County Gaol, the County Bridewell, the Court House, 
and the Market House ; of which, as well as of the two 
churches of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, distinct notice 
will be taken hereafter. There are (daces of worship be- 
longing to the different classes of Dissenters, the Presby- 
terian, the Quaker, the Independent, the Baptist, and 
the Wesleyan. 

The principal Inns are, the Warwick Arms, the Black 
Swan, and the Woolpack. At the latter, the Post Office is 
established. There are two Banks ; of which, the firm of 
the first is, " Tomes, Russell, Tomes, and Russell;" that of 
the second, " Whitehead, Weston, and Greenway." In 
Jury-street, is a News-Room ; and near the Market Place, a 
Public Library, respectably supported by annual subscrip- 
tion. A Newspaper is published weekly. . 
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The Post from Coventry, and the north-eastern parts of 
the country, arrives every day at eleven, and that from 
London, at about the same hour. The former returns at 
twelve, the latter at three. There are communications, by 
coaches, with Birmingham, Coventry, Leicester, Gloucester, 
Bristol, and London^ and, by waggon, with these* and most 
other places in the kingdom. The Birmingham and War- 
wick Canal opens a communication by water, with all the 
northern parts 5 and the Warwick and Napton Canal with 
all the southern parts of the kingdom. 

The geographical situation of Warwick is 52.* 4. N. Lat. 
l.°. 35. AY. Long. The distance from London i* 93 miles, 
bearing N. W. 



€r afce of iteartoiclt ♦ 

From all remaining records it does not appear that 
Warwick was ever distinguished in ancient times, as 
the seat of any extensive or important manufactory. For 
many ages after the Norman conquest, its whole trade was 
limited to the single object of supplying the wants of the 
inhabitants, and those of the immediate vicinity. About 
the beginning of the last century, however, a manufactory 
was established, for the making of cheneys and arrotines - T 
and this was conducted, according to the notion of the times, 
on a scale of very considerable magnitude. It even appears 
that a large proportion of the poorer inhabitants were then 
engaged in the business of weaving these stuffs ; and that 
in almost every house, belonging to the labouring class, 
three or four wheels were constantly employed in spinning, 
for the use of the weavers. But this manufactory has since 
gradually declined 5 nor, titt within a very few late years, 
have the views of trade in general extended, in any other 
.direction, beyond the demands, which the daily necessities 
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, of civilized life create, within the precincts of the town 
itself, and the surrounding country. But it must now be 
added that, of late years, some of the more enterprising 
traders of Warwick have enlarged their views ; and entered 
into several branches of the wholesale trade, particularly 
that of linen and cotton. A considerable Manufactory of 
Hats, of very superior excellence, has, also, been carried 
on, for several years, under the direction of Messrs. Lamb. 
Near the Back Hill, an Iron Foundry was established, 
in the year 1810, by Mr. T. Roberts who has obtained much- 
reputation for the making of all sorts of machinery. The 
Canal, too, brought from Birmingham to this place, and con- 
tinned thence to Napton, Braeaston and London, has open- 
ed new and important sources of trade, particularly in com 
and coaL But, for its great increase of reputation as a 
trading town, Warwick is principally indebted to the esta- 
blishment of the four following Manufactories — of which 
we shall proceed to give some account — concluding with a 
short notice of the newly erected Navigation MUL 

The PForHed Manufactory , which is the most extensive, 
was first established in. 1796, under the firm of Parkes, 
Brookhouse and Crompton. The premises connected with 
this great undertaking are large and cenuno&otts. The wadp 
are pat in motion by means of a Steam Engme, of which 
the power is equal to that of thirty horses. The number of 
hands employed is about 500. The wool hi here conducted 
from the fleece, through all the successive processes of sort- 
ing, washing, combing, dying, and spinning into worsted 
and yarn, both o£ finer and coarser qualities. 

The Cotton JFeevmg Manufactory, situated near the 
Oil-mill Lane, was established in 1797, under the firm of 
Messrs* Parker. The number of hands employed is about 
290. Here, the cotton is woven into various articles, as 
calicoes, fustains, velveteens* and velvereto* 
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The Cotton Spinning Manufactory, was established in 
the year 1792, at Emscote, about a mile from Warwick, 
under the firm of Messrs. Smart. The works are carried 
on partly by means of water and partly by that of steam. 
The number of hands employed is about 50. 

■ 

The Lace Manufactory, established in 1810, is carried 
on under the firm of Nunn, Brown, and Freeman. The lace 
is made entirely by machinery, for which a patent was ob- 
tained in 1811 j and is considered as equal in every valua- 
ble quality, to that which is made, in the usual way, by 
hand. It is of all the various, kinds known by the name of. 
common Bobbin, Mechlin, and Valenaennea lace. About 
80 hands are employed in this manufactory. 

The Navigation Mill, situated on the Emscote Road, 
was erected in 1805, by Messrs. Tomes and Handler. The 
wheel is of that kind which is called back-shot, and is turn- 
ed by the superfluous water, flowing irom the Warwick and 
Napton Canal, down a fall of 27 feet, and thence runs into 
the Avon. This great wheel which is of cast iron and ex- 
cellent construction, was made by Mr. Roberts, of Warwick ; 
measuring in diameter 24 feet. This mill is capable of 
grinding and dressing, for bread flour, upwards of 3QQfc 
bushels per day. % ; 



perambulation of a&artostft* 

In taking a more particular survey of Warwick — or in 
guiding the walk of the stranger through it— we may observe, 
that what Leland calls the High-street, is now divided into 
two; of which,, that which runs in a westerly direction 
alone retains the name, and is one of the best in the town. 
About the middle, on the south side, is the Bank of Messrs. 
Whitehead, Weston, and Greenway. Lower down* on the 
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some side, one of the principal Inns, the Warwick Arms, 
presents a spacious front, built of white stone, in a pleas* 
ing style of simple elegance. Opposite is the Printing- 
office, whence issues, every Saturday, a Newspaper, which 
has an extensive circulation. StiH lower down, stands one 
of the Dissenting Chapels, a small but neat edifice, belong- 
ing to those who are commonly, but improperly, called 
Presbyterians. Near it, concealed from sight, is the Qua-, 
ken' Meeting House. (Almost opposite, in Cow-lane, but 
yetared from view, » the in d e pend ent Chapel, a large and 
oomiaodioas fettildfog. la the same lane, stand Pickering** 
Alms Houses, of which, an wel «s of afl the charitable 
and other institution*, distinct notice will be taken here* 
after. The High*sttfeet is terminated, in a striking manner, 
by St. James's Chapel, belonging to Leicester's Hospital, 
for the frettef of maimed soldiers, and decayed tradesmen, 
hoik on an arch, which presents the appearance of a gate* 
way entrance into the town. Near this chapel, on. the 
south, began the dreadful fire. 

Through the Gate-way, beneath St. James's Chapel, is 
the passage leading to the West-street, which is chiefly in- 
habited by industrious labourers and artisans. Towards 
the extremity of it, anciently stood the Church of St. Law- 
rence j but of which, no remains can now be traced. 

Returning back to the Cross — branching from it east- 
erly, is the Jury-street — so catted from the matted room in 
it, where the Juries were formerly impanneled. In this 
street stands the Coart-Honse. Oyer its door is placed 
the Royal Arms abof** and those of the Borough under- 
neath; in the cent**, is the figure of Justice, with her usual 
insignia. Lower down, on the same side, is another of the 
principal Inns, the Black 8wan, with a new and good front. 
Many of the houses in this street are old, and afford strik- 
ing specimens of the ancient mode of architecture $ and 
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mark the points at which the. destructive progress of the 
Great Fire, in this direction, was happily arrested.— In mov- 
ing down the whole of this street > St. Peter's Chapel, will 
not fail to strike the eye, as a fine object. It was built as 9 
place of religious worship in the reign of Henry VI. but is 
now converted into a Charity School. The newly-added 
wing is built on the remains of the old town-walls. • 

Passing through the arch-way of St. Peter's, the Smith- 
street opens to view—" once distinguished" says Ldand, 
" as the residence of many Jews/' and a little beyond, is a 
large and ancient mansion, still retaining marks of its former 
grandeur. It was originally the Hospital of St* John the 
Baptist, founded in the reign of Henry II. by William Earl 
of Warwick, intended for the reception of the houseless 
poor, and the wandering stranger, This institution had. 
however, from some unknown cause,, ceasedvto exist, even, 
prior to the general Dissolution. It is now a private Aca- 
demy. Opposite to it, is the spacious and delightful Road 
to Coventry.— Beyond St John's, is Coton-End, a wide 
street, principally inhabited by the more laborious class of 
the community. Beyond Coton-End, b the Emscote- 
*oad. 

Returning back to St Peter's Chapel, on the north side 
is that part, which' is called the Butts, where, probably, 
butts were formerly erected for the practice of archery. In 
this part is situated the College School, a large and ancient 
building, almost concealed from view by the surrounding 
gardens. Near it, is the Vicarage, belonging to the ad* 
joining church of St. Mary* 
* - 

On the south side of St Peter's, opposite the Butts, 
descends a gentle declivity called the Back HiU, where, 
stands the Baptist Meeting-House. Adjoining, are some 
comfortable Alms Houses, part founded by Tbomast Oaken, 
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and part by Nicholas Iffeler; who both acquired affluent 
fortunes in this town, and were both .liberal benefactors to 
it. On the opposite side, is the Castle wall ; and, at the 
lower extremity, stands its Castellated Entrance, plain and 
unpretending in its exterior appearance— of which, how- 
ever, if it be said that it is scarcely worthy of the magnifi- 
cent structure, to which it conducts ; at least, it may be 
remarked, that it excites no previous expectation: and 
therefore leaves the mind open to the full impression of that 
astonishment and delight, which the unanticipated view of 
any object of extraordinary sublimity or beauty naturally 
produces.— Beyond the Castle gates, to the right, is the 
Mill Street, formerly the great eastern entrance into the 
town, over an ancient Bridge of fourteen arches ; now fallen 
to decay, and purposely left in its ruinous state, to aid the 
effect of the fine view, which the venerable Castle, with its 
rising rocks and towering battlements, and its whole sur- 
rounding scenery, here presents. This near view is seen to 
the best advantage, from the meadows, within the Castle 
Park, on the eastern bank of the river. 

Opposite the Castle gates, rurally seated, at a short re- 
move from the road, is the Church of St. Nicholas, built in 
the style of modern gothic. Between this church and St. 
John's, stood the ancient House of the Templars, founded 
by Roger Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Henry I. It 
was well endowed with lands, of which the neighbouring 
meadows, pastures, and other fields, including the water 
mill, were part. At a small distance, easterly, is the New 
Bridge, lately erected over the Avon, consisting of one 
large circular arch> just beyond it, three roads meet-^-of 
which the first, in front, divides at the toll-gate, within 
yiew, into the Tachbroke and Banbury roads — the second, 
to the right, conducts to the scanty remains of several 
considerable streets^ known under the general name of the 
Bridge-End. Here anciently stood the church of St 
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Helen's, of which some small traces, in what was then used 
as a barn, were till very lately to be found. The third 
road, on the left, conducts to Myton, formerly a consider- 
able village, though now entirely depopnlatod^with the 
exception of one single house, a handsome modern struc- 
ture, called Myton House. From Myton, the road leads 
on to Leamington j proceeding thence to Southam, and 
Daventry. 

Returning once more to the Cross— at right angles to 
the High and Jury Street, on the south side, is the Castle 
Street, formerly of considerable extent, but now much con- 
tracted, by giving way to the widening circle of the Castle 
pleasure ground*.— On the north side, is the Church Street, 
in which ane many good, and some handsome houses. 
Both sides of it were laid in ruins, by the Great Fire. Pro^ 
ceeding up this street, a fine near view of St. Mary's 
Church is presented. On the right, appears the Chapel of 
the Beauchamps, one of the finest structures of the rich 
gothic style in the kingdom* 

Passing through the wide arch-way, formed by the four 
piers on which St. Mary's Toyrer is built— the North Gate 
Street opens to view— which is spacious and handsome. 
It is particularly distinguished by its two noble and sub*, 
stantial buildings, the County Hall, and the County Gaol. 
At a small* distance from it, in the Bridewell Lane, stands 
the County Bridewell 5 a strong and handsome building. 
~-»From any part of North*Gate Street, St. Mary's Towct 
is strikingly seen, in near view, without interruption, front 
its base to its lofty summit. 

Proceeding to the lower extremity of North Gate Street, 
the entrance, through large iron gntes, into the Priory Park; 
appears. On the right hand, is the Oil Mill Lane; in which 
is the Cotton Manufactory. Towards the left, dow* a steep 
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descent; is that part of the town called the Saltsford, dig* 
tinguished by - its large Worsted Manufactory, carried on 
under the firm of Parkes* and Brookhouse.. In this street, 
is the Poor House, unassuming in Us external appearance, 
but humanely and judiciously regulated within- Towards 
the lower extremity, are the remains of the ancient church 
of St. Michael j near which was formerly a Hospital for 
Lepers ^ of the same name. 

The Market Place forms a pretty good square ; sur- 
rounded by numerous and some of them handsome shops. 
At the southern extremity, stands the Market House. Near 
it is the-Woolpack, the third of the principal inns, newly 
erected, conveniently arranged, and well conducted. It is 
much. frequented by travellers.— In the Market Place was 
Anciently a church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, of 
which the first foundation is ascribed by Rous, to Caracta- 
cus. The walls of it were standing in the time of Dugdale : 
but even of these not the smallest trace is any longer to be 
found. Here, also, was formerly the Booth Hall, which was 

taken down only a few years ago. 

i - 

At the northern extremity of the Market Place, in a 
short' street, leading towards the church, is the Public 
Library.-— At right angles to this street, is another, New 
Street, so called from having been built in the place of one, 
that was utterly destroyed by the Great Fire. At the corner 
of this, with a handsome stone front, stands the Bank of 
Messrs. Tomes, Russell, Tomes, and Russell.— From one 
side of the Market Place, over the Iron Bridge, is the way 
to the Theatre. 

At the southern end of the Market Place, a small street 
conducts to the Bowling Green, delightfully situated on an 
eminence, commanding a rich, pleasing, and extensive 
prospect. Further on, is the Friar Lane, *o called,, from a 
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Large building, which stood near it, belonging to the frater- 
nity of Preaching Friars, called the Black Friars. Th« 
Friar Lane is the principal road to the Race Conrse. 

The Race Course is esteemed one^ of the Best in thfc 
kingdom. It extends round a large compass of ground, 
every where flat, except in one part 5 and measures nearly 
two miles. For the accommodation of the numerous spec- 
tators, who usually resort to these diversions, a commodious 
Stand has been lately erected, by private subscription. It 
presents, in its appearance, a handsome structure 3 and, in 
its arrangement, is well contrived for all the purposes in- 
tended. From the principal apartment, which is on the 
second floor, a fine and extensive view may be obtained of 
the course. The ground is common land. The right of 
commonage, which is now a valuable consideration, is 
vested in the inhabitants of certain houses, within the parish 
of St. Mary, under certain regulations, which were settled 
immediately after the Great Fire, in 1694) and of which a 
copy will be given in the Appendix. 
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From many points, in the immediate vicinity, the view 
of the Town and Castle of Warwick is highly picturesque 
arid beautiful. Passing over tbe New Bridge— and pro- 
ceeding a little way on the Leamington Road — one of the 
finest views of Warwick presents itself, and displays, in- 
deed, a scene of uncommon beauty and grandeur. In the 
fore-ground appears' the rick meadows, through which the 
Avon gracefully takes its gentle and winding course: and,* 
at a short distance, on the opposite bank, standing conspi-; 
cuously forward to view, is the church of St. Nicholas* • 
darkly shaded with trees behind. Near it is the Castellatefl 
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Entrance of the Castle; and, a little above, the small but 
elegant tower of St Peter's Chapel. Further back, to the 
right, is the Priory, embosomed in its own beautiful woods : 
and, still further to the right, is the ancient Hospital of St. 
John, which, no pleasing object in itself, is well relieved by 
the interposing shade of trees. The town is seen, scattered 
about, interspersed with wood, rising in the center $ and 
crowned with its noble tower of St Mary's, ascending far 
above the richly variegated and extensive groves of the 
Castle. On the left, eclipsing by ka solemn grandeur every 
othei* object, appears the Castle, ptvodly seated on a bett 
and elevated rock, and raising high its towers and battle* 
meats above all die lofty and spreading trees which encir* 
ale it, and lend the aid of their varied shades, to diversify 
and enrich the prospect The majestic towers, of Caesar, 
oa the one side, and of Guy, on the other, with the grand 
embattled Gateway in the middle, richly clad in the thick- 
est foliage, would of themselves form a fine and complete 
picture. Such are the outlines of the striking and beauti* 
fol scenery, which marks the approach to Warwick, on the 
eastern side. 

The lover of picturesque scenery must next remove 
from theJLeamingtoa Road; and, at the Bridge, turning oa 
the left, proceed along the road that leads to Tachbrook. 
Here, on a rising ground, about a mile from the town, his 
eye will be gratified by a view, which, in all that constitutes 
a beautiful and impressive landscape, few can surpass. In 
this, as in the former view, the noble tower of St. Mary's 
Church majestically soars in the center, the most elevated 
object in the picture. The Castle, saper-emiaently the 
glory of the scene, next presents itself to the astonished 
eye, in all its magnificence. The whole range of front, of 
ample breadth and lofty height, displays itself at once 
with great effect: and its long line is finely broken and in* 
teVspersed, by large and luxuriant trees, which throw their 
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spreading arms about it, or push their aspiring tops above 
it. The towers and battlements, loftily rising, look with 
imposing grandeur. 

The stranger on repassing the New Bridge, will hence 
s#e, in near and striking view, the Castle, with .all its beau- 
tiful scenery— the winding waters, the towering trees, and 
especially the prodigious rock on which it stands, and to 
which it seems muted, rather by the hand of nature than 
that of human art. It is in this view, which, oftener. per- 
haps than any other, is chosen by the numerous artists, 
who are so frequently attracted hither, in search of grand 
or pleasing subjects for the exercise of the pencil 

To point out all the interesting views in the- immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of* Warwick, deserving the at* 
tention of the artist, and the lover of grand and picturesque 
scenery, would far exceed our limits; but it may not per- 
haps be unacceptable to the stranger, to be informed, that 
a recent publication,* of which this pamphlet is- an abridge 
ment, details them at fuU length. 



The County Hail, is a 'spacious and magnificent build- 
ing, designed and finished under the direction of Messrs J. 
and H. Hiorne, architects of Warwick, about the year 1 776. 
Us elegant "stone front is: supported fry a rangetif pillars 
of the Corinthian <0rdery and the intervals are ornamented 
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. * Tile ifvt k liere aljuded to, i« cnliile^-^'V.Au Historical and Descrip- 
tive A^cmini^ of the; Town and Castle o( Warwick, and of the neighbour- 
ing Spa of I,ean»Jugton t 10 which are ndded v slioit Notices of the Tovvfs, 
Villages, flee, wiihiti tlie circuit of 10 miles V intended principally for iKe 
mforraiitioiVof Sti'anger*/ , ~IHuJtraie(f ditto Engravings, and Published 
■by II. Sbii'y*, at - W* ttto miser-OHie** Htgtwitftef, Warwick. 
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with festoons of flowers. Ascending a flight of stone steps, 
through large folding doors, is the entrance into a noble 
room, of lofty elevation and just proportion, which measures 
94 feet in length and 36 in breadth. At each extremity, id 
semicircular recesses, properly fitted up, crowned with 
handsome cupola*,, aad surrounded by convenient galleries, 
are held the two Courts of Justice. In this Hall, besides 
the Assises, the Quarter Sessions are held; all comity 
meeting* are convened; and, oace a year, ait the tame of thq 
races, it is converted iato a hall-coom. 



The County Gaol— This large, substantial, and commo- 
dious pile, in eveny respect so complete, is surrounded by a 
strong wall, 23 feet high, which incloses a space, not much 
less than aa acre of bad. The solid Stone fooa& of this 
important building, is i* North-gate Street, steading m a 
line with that of the County Ha% supported by massy pil- 
lars of the Doric order, three-quarters* kagfth; and mean 
Waring in its whole extent, 126 feet. Of this front, nearly 
\ the whole is separated from, the rest of the building) and is 

\ converted into Public Offices, for tl* use of the Clack of the 

> Peace, and others. In the Bridewell-lane, is the princi- 

pal entrance into the Prison itself, which consists of four 
principal division*— the Mate and Female Felons' sides, 
and the Masters' side, and the Common side Debtors* 
"w-The Male Felonti Court-yard is spacious and airy 5 
measuring not less than 96 feet in length, and 54 in 
breadth. la this yard: stands the principal range of build- 
• ing, 4 stories, in height, and extending 96 feet ia length. 
It is newly and substantially built of stone. On the ground 
floor are two day rooms* each, measuring 31 feet by 19. 
This side of the FVison contains 79 ceHs$ and as 24 of these 
are double, the number of Prisoners capable of being lodjg- 
A in them is 103. All the cells are formed" with arched 
roofs, 9 feet high,; and every cell measures. 29 feet by 6. 
The whole of them have gkaed wbdow** aadatt ace per- 
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fectly dry, and exceedingly airy. Each cell is secured with 
double doors; the inner of wood* and the outer of iron 
grating. In every cell is an iron bedstead, with a wooden 
bottom; furnished with a chaff bed, and two rugs. Two of 
the double cells are provided with fire-places, and are ap- 
propriated to the use of the sick. There is also a hot and 
a cold bath for the use of the prisoners.— The Female 
Felaka Courtyard is nearly in the form of a triangle, 
whose base is 56 feet, and perpendicular height 24. The 
apartments appropriated to their use are, a day-room, 18 
feet by 14, a wash-room, and five sleeping-rooms of the 
same size, one of which is provided with a fire-place, to 
be used occasionally as an infirmary. — The different Court- 
yards of the Masters' «ide Debtors, and of the Common 
side Debtors, are nearly of the same extent, measuring 82 
feet by 37. The Gaoler's House, which is centricaUy situ- 
ated, commands from its window, a view into all the court- 
yards.— On the Master*' ride &e6ten, ia a day-room, 20> 
feet by 16; nine lodging-rooms, and eighteen sleeping- 
rooms* afi about ten* feet square* The prices t» be paid for 
the use of these toons* fixed by authority, are masked on a, 
table, and publicly exhibited— For the Common side Debt- 
ors, a day-room is provided, about 14 feet sqnaue* and 
three sleeping-rooma, furnished with chaff beds, and two rugs 
each* for which nothing is paid The apartments apf)E©pri~ 
ated to Female Debtors consist of two rooms. Their bed- 
ding is the same a* that of the men; but here, bedstead* 
with sacking bottom* are allowed.— In the Court-yard, be- 
longing to the Common side Debtors* ia the old Dmigeen; 
„to which the descent is by 21 steps; and which is. lighted 
only by one small grated aperture, at the top. The human* 
will revoke to be informed, thai it has not, for many years* 
been used as a place of oonfinemea*,— Eray part of float 
wen-phoned and spacious Prisma* is plentifully supplied) 
both with hard and soft water. It » white-washed* one* 
«?ery ycai; and the whole is hopi in * state of the moat 
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perfect order and cleanliness, so as to reflect great credit on 
its present superintendent. — All the prisoners, unless pre- 
vented by illness, attend divine service, every Wednesday 
and Friday. The Chapel, which is large, light; and com* 
modionsly fitted up, is divided by a partition, so high, that 
the sexes are out of sight of each other. But the officiating 
Clergyman, and also the Gaoler himself, from an elevated 
seat, command a view of the whole. — The daily allowance 
to each- prisoner is one pound and a-half of bread, sent in 
loaves from the baker, and always of full weight. Besides 
this stated allowance, the prisoners receive from *, legacy 
eight three-penny loaves, twice a month*. They are regu- 
larly sent by Bernard Dewes, Esq. of Wellsbourne, in this 
county, who gives also a ton of coals to the Debtors, and 
the same to the Felons, every Christmas. At that season* 
also, a sum is usually given for the relief of the Poor 
Debtors, which frequently amounts to a#40 or s£5Q. — The* 
salary of the present Gaoler, Mr, H. Tatnall, is j£300. 

The County Bridewell stands at a smaO distance front 
the entrance into the Gaol, on the opposite side of the' 
same street. At presents to view, the Keeper's House,' 
with a handsome stone front, . termwatedat each extremity* 
by a gate-way; measuring in its whole extent 80 feet. . Of 
the various buildings which /orra this grbat and important 
establishment, there are no less than four, besides the Keep- 
er's House, and the Vagrants' €ells, the latter of which- 
are entirely detached from the rest of the Prison, by a high/ 
wall. On the left side of the Mens' Court-yard, which mea- 
sures 99 feet by 36, stands the Factory, thejlrst of the 
four great buildings^ in which the combing, spinning, and 
weaving of wocsted, are carried en, to a considerable ex- 
tent, and with the happiest effect, in the mutual advantage 
of the prisoners themselves, and of the country which- they. 
hew wronged. — The second, which is the central and prih- 
dpal building, extends along the whole Eastern side of the* 
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court-yard, and contains the apartments for the men. Here 
are a warm and a cold bath ; an oven and a boiler, with 
pipes to convey water into it, from the reservoir 5 a day- 
room for the common' use of the men ; and another for the 
exclusive nse of the convalescents ; a chapel ; three sleep- 
ing cells, two sleeping rooms, and two rooms for the 
nse of the sick. In the same building, are distinct apart* 
ments for the women.— The third of the four great build- 
ings, which extends along the northern extremity of the 
Mens' Court-yard, measures 89 foot in length, and rises 
to the height of three stories. It contains the dye-house ; 
the stove-room; the wash-house ; thewomens' day-room? 
a spacious work-room; an airy room for the nse of the 
sick; two large sleeping rooms, and a capacious warehouse. 
— The fourth great building adjoins the one last noticed. It 
L* substantially built, extending in front 54 feet, and rising 
to the height of three stories. It consists of a day-room, 
16 feet by 12; a workshop, 28 feet by 12; two solitary 
cells; ten single cells, 12 feet by 5; and three donble cells* 
Every cell has a glazed window, and an iron door; and 
they are all furnished with iron bedsteads and chaff beds. 
This new building is intended exclusively for the reception 
oi disorderly apprentices and servants, and of persons con- 
victed of smaller offences; who will thus be kept entirely 
separated from others, whose crimes are of a deeper dye. 
—The principal articles manufactured in this Prison, are 
Scotch and Venetian carpets, woollen webs, rollers, braces, 
Jersey aprons, Linsey petticoats, coloured tammies, blan- 
kets, bed rugs, and horse cloths. The goods are most of 
them sent to London, Birmingham, Walsall, Dudley, Lin- 
coln, and Stamford. All prisoners who work, receive 2d. 
or 3d. in every shilling out of their earnings, which is paid 
them weekly. The amount of earnings from January, 1813, 
to January, 1814, was about *g350, and the number of 
hands employed during that time, was from 40 to 50.— 
The stated allowance to all the prisoners is one pound and 
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a-half of bread each per day. One hundred weight of coal* 
a day, in the winter months, and half a hundred in the sum- 
mer months, are allowed to the men, and the same to the 
women; besides firing for the sick rooms. Chaff beds, 
and two rugs to each, are allotted to all the prisoners. The 
men are attended by a barber weekly ; and they have clean 
linen once every week, which is washed and mended by the 
women. Soap and towels ate allowed to all. In cases of 
sickness, the Surgeon orders what he judges necessary, at 
the expence of the county. • The women are generally sup- 
plied with clothing from the prison' manufactory; which, if 
wanted, is given them when discharged. A donation is also 
made to every' prisoner, on being released, according' to the 
distance from home, and behaviour during confinement J One 
or two shirts, or shifts, a pair of shoes, or a jacket, are 
presented to those who have been imprisoned six months. 
The whole of it is white-washed once every year; and the 
greatest order and cleanliness prevail through every part of 
\t, under the careful management of the present conductor,. 
Mr. Joseph Chaplin, whose salary has lately been advanced 
to s£2Q0 per annum. 

The Court House was erected about 1730, under the 
direction of John Smith, an architect of considerable cele- 
brity, at the expence of the Corporation. For this, how- 
ever, under the charge of a misapplication of the public 
money, they were summoned to appear in the Court of 
Chancery; and were suspended from the exercise of all 
their power and privileges : to which they were not restored 
till the year 1738. It is, indeed, a spacious and handsome 
edifice. The principal entrance is from Jury-street On 
the ground-floor, are two apartments of ample space. In 
that, on the right hand, the Mayor and Aldermen hold their 
assemblies* In this room, is a good portrait of Henry 
VIII. the gift of John Bohun Smith, Esq. the present 
Mayor.- Opposite is the Court Room, properly fitted up 
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for the purpose of holding the borough sessions. On the 
second floor is the principal apartment, elegantly fitted up, 
and measuring 60 feet by 27. In this great room, annual 
entertainments are given by the Mayor ; public meetings 
are convened; dancing assemblies are held ; and public lec- 
tures on philosophical and other subjects are occasionally 
delivered. 

The Market House, like all the other public buildings, is 
substantial and good. The lower and open part is appro- 
priated to the use of those who attend the market. The 
upper apartments are chiefly used for the purpose of storing 
the arms and accoutrements belonging to some of the mili- 
tary corps of the county. 

The New Bridge, ejected about the year 1785, is built 
in a chaste style of simple elegance, which does honour to 
the architect, William Ebboral, a native of Warwick. It 
consists of one grand arch, measuring in its span, 105 feet, 
in its breadth 36, and m its height, to the rise of the arch, 
25. The stone of which it is constructed, was procured, 
and conveyed in boats, from the Rock Mill near Emscote. 
The whole expence amounted to s£4,000; which was de- 
frayed by the Earl of Warwick, assisted by the sum of 
«gl,000 from the Corporation. 

The Iron Bridge, which is tight and handsome, consists 
of one arch, measuring in its span 24 feet, and was erected 
in 1804, over the road, cutout of the solid rock, leading 
from the Market-place to the Saltsford. It was a present 
to the town from one of its members, Charles Mills, Esq. 

The Theatre, though humble in its external appear- 
ance, is neatly and conveniently fitted up within. It is 
always opened, during the week of the races j and occa- 
sionally, at other times. The character of the performers 
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is, in general, nearly the ?*me as tkat of those, who tread 
the boards of a provincial theatre. 

The Public Library was first established in 1792. It 
is supported by annual subscription, and the number of its 
members is now above 100. The payment of two guineas 
entitles to a share in its property, which is transferable at 
pleasure. It is placed under the management of a commit- 
tee, consisting of seven persons, chosen annually by ballot. 
The collection of books is now considerable, and, upon the 
whole, well chosen; consisting chiefly of works in the va- 
rious branches of modern literature. 

The College School, which is situated in the Butts, is of 
considerable size and antique appearance. It was origi- 
nally designed for the residence of the Dean and Canons of 
the .ancient Collegiate Church of St. Mary's.— This institu- 
tion owes its foundation to Henry VIII. > and its purpose is 
to provide, free of expence, for the education of all the na- 
tive children f the town, who chase to avail themselves of 
this advantage. But as the course of instruction, pre- 
scribed by the Statutes, includes only the learned languages, 
its utility, as a free school, for the purposes of general edu- 
cation, is of course very limited. The salary of the master, 
who must be a clergyman of the Church of England, was 
originally fixed at *e?20; but it has since been advanced to 
j£75. An assistant teacher has also been since appointed, 
with a salary of s£3Q. To these salaries, further additions 
have been made, by the will of Mr. W. Viner and Mr. T. 

Oken In 1729, by the will of Mr. Fulke Weal, a native 

of the town, two estates were left in trust, the one at 
Langley and the other at Hampton-on-the-Hill, for the 
purpose of providing two exhibitions, each of them now of 
the annual value of ~a£70, to be given to two young men, 
natives of the town, towards defraying the expence of 
their education at Oxford, for the space of seven years. 
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The estates and monies appropriated to charitable and 
other public uses, for the benefit of the town of Warwick, 
are very considerable 5 of which we now propose to give 
some account. 

Henry the Eighth's Charky*— At the general dissolu* 
tion of the monasteries, in the reign of Henry VIII. several 
valuable grants were made, by letters patent, to the corpo- 
rate body of Warwick- These consist of the rectories of St. 
Mary and Si. Nicholas in the borough $ the rectories of 
Budbroke in this county, and of Chaddealey in Worcester- 
shire j and various bouses and lands belonging to these rec- 
tories, amounting in the whole, at this present time, to the 
annual rental of j£2,335. After the necessary charges are 
paid, under the various heads of taxes, repairs, and im- 
provements, the remaining sum can scarcely fall much short 
of j£2,000 per annum : out of this lairge fond, the annual sti- 
pends are paid to the vicar of St. Mary's and St. Nicholas 4 
to the assistant Preacher at the former ; to the Vicar of 
Budbroke; to the Master and Usher of the Free School; 
to the Clerk and other officers of St. Mary's; and to the 
Mayor and other officers of the borough— -amounting in 
the whole to about j£660 per annum. The remaining sum 
is expended in repairs of the churches and other public 
buildings; in the improvement of the town; in providing 
relief for the aged and other poor; and in binding out 
orphan or indigent children as apprentices. 

Sir Thomas White's Charity.— &y an agreement made 
in 1551, between Sir Thomas White, Alderman of London, 
and the Corporation of Coventry, the sum of ^1,400 was 
laid out in the purchase of lands, in the neighbourhood of 
that city. By the same agreement and by subsequent de- 
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crees of the Court of Chancery and the House of Lords, 
four-sevenths of the ne|t projnep of these lands, is directed 
to be paid, once in every five years, to the Corporation 
ef Warwick. — The share, belonging to this borough, now 
amounts to a£7,000; and » recent advantageous letting of 
the estates will increase the future periodical payments to 
*£800. — The object of this fund is to assist young trades- 
men, by the free loan of j£50, on finding good security for 
nine years. — The Trustees are the Corporation. 

Okens Charity. — Mr. Thomas Oken, a mercer and a 
native of Warwick, qu his death in 1573, left vested in cer- 
tain feoffees, several estates, situated in Warwick, Badsley, 
Beausall and Harbury, amounting in the whole to about 
,§£350. Amongst the various .purposes for which these 
estates were given, the following annual payments are some 
— s£2 to a schoolmaster to teach poor children ; — g@4 to the 
poor; 6s. 8d. for a sermon y 3*. 4d. to the poor, and 20s. 
for a dinner alter it; 20*. for paving the Market Place; 
5*. towards a bonfire on St. Peter' s and St. John's day ; 
3*. 4d. to the herdsman; 40*. for four sermons at St. Mary's, 
&c. &c. After the payment of these and some other specifi- 
ed sums,, the remainder is to be laid out, first in the repairs 
ef the bridges and highways; and the surplus, if any, 
devoted to the relief of the poor, and the improvement of the 
town. He left also a£100 for the purpose of enlarging the 
commons, and several pieces of plate, for the use of the 
Bailiff and Burgesses, who are his feoffees. 

Griffin' 8 Charity.— A considerable estate, situated partly 
at the Bridge-End, and partly at Myton, was given, for the 
benefit of the poor, by Mr. R. Griffin, who was a mercer 
.and a principal burgess. The annual value is now little 
short of e£200. It is distributed in small sums of 10*. or 
204. at the discretion of the trustees, who are usually four 
respectable tradesmen. 



Various Charities.— The varidus 'charitable benefactions 
may be arranged under the following heads :— - 

J . For providing food and clothing for the poor, £22 was left by J, 
Smith, of Sherborne.— £6 4s. 6d. by Mr. T. Aylesworth, of Welles- 
bourue. — £2 JQs. by Mr. II. Grimes, Alderman, of Warwick.— 
jfc?l 10*. by Mr. R. Veroor, citizen, of London, — <£& 4s. by Mr. J. 
Blissett* Aldermao, of Warwick. — £b 5s. by Mr. M. Busby, of War* 
'wick — £5 by Mr. N. Rothwell, Alderman, of Warwick, — j[2 by 
Mrs. Turville.— £2 1 3*. by Henry Furnes, Gent.— £2 12*. by Mr. 
Ed. Makepeace. 

2. For putting out poor children apprentice!, ,£10 15*. wns left by- 
Sir Thomas Puckering.— £b by Mr. R. Heath, Alderman, of War- 
wick. — £b by the Horn J. Smith, Chief Baron of the Eichequer of 
Scotland.— £9 10*. by Mr. J. Hadley, Alder maa, of Warwick.— 
£\0 by Mr. G. Webb, mercer, of Warwick— .£10 by Mr. R. Lane, 
Alderman, of Warwick.— £5. by Mr, M. Busby. 

3. For buying coals for the use of the poor, ,£15 was left in part by 
the late Earl of Warwick, and in part by the Right Hon. C. Greville, 

4. For six poor Widows, £10 was left by Mrs. Hammond.— And 
the interest of £200 to be paid to ten poor widows, by Mrs C. Ben too, 

& For general purposes of Charity, at the discretion of trustee?, £25 
was left by Mr. J. Too lie, Alderman, of London.— .£8 8*. by Mr. D. 
Price, of the Priory.— £\ by Mr. R. Edgwonh, of Overton, North*' 
araptonshire — £2b by Mr. T. Whatteley.— ,£15 by Sir T. Delves, of 
Doddington, Cheshire.— .£15 by Mrs. Tomkys.— jgll 18s. Ad. by 
Mrs. Johnson, of Warwick,— And, £16 by Henry Archer, Esq. Mem- 
ber of the Borough, 
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Of the various charitable institutions established in 
Warwick, for the instruction of friendless ignorance, or for 
the relief of aged or helpless poverty, we now propose to 
.give some account. One of the first im magnitude, and grow* 
ing importance, is— 
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Leicester' $ Hospital.— -This ancient building, situated at 
the western extremity of High Street, was originally the 
hall belonging to the two united guilds of the Holy Trinity 
and St. George, which were established in the reign of Rich. 
II. by sixteen inhabitants of Warwick. After this fraterni- 
ty was suppressed in the reign of Henry VIII. the mansion 
became the property of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
who, in the 28th of Elizabeth, converted it into an hospital 
for the reception of twelve indigent men, and a master, a 
clergyman of the church of England. Hie land with which 
it is endowed, was at that time valued at j£200 per ann. 
tat die clear animal value in 1811, fell little short of 
«£2,060.* In consequence of this considerable increase in 
the annual rental, the brethren, after the payment of cer- 
tain sums, under the head of taxes, kitchen expenses, && 
received about s£l30. a year each. The salary of the mas- 
ter, agreeably to the Statutes of the Founder, still remained 
at «£50. per annum ; though, as. the original v*be of the 
estate was gg200 a year, it was the evident intention to give 
one fourth of the rental whatever might be its amount, to 
the master. In 1813, on application by the Heir General, 
some' important and beneficial changes were introduced by 
Act of Parliament, which leaves the present members in 
the possession of their large annual income, but limits the 
income of every new member to gSSO a year; and directs 
that the surplus, being about «£50 per annum, shall be ap- 
propriated, one moiety to the gradual increase of the mas- 
ter's salary, till it amounts to s£400 per annum ; and the 
other moiety to the formation of a fund lor the support of 
twenty-two additional members, who are to be admitted in 
succession. The qualification of property, also, before fixed 
at £5 per annum, is now very properly changed to ^50. — 
The appointment of the master and of the brethren is ves- 

* The vicarage of Hampton-in-Ardcn, it hi the gift of the Blatter 
and Brethren. 
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ted in the Heir general of the noble founder, who is, at this 
time, John Shelly Sydney, Esq. of Penshurst Place, in the 
county of Kent. In filling up the vacancies, as they occur, 
natives, or inhabitants for five years at least, of Warwick- 
shire and Gloucestershire alone are. eligible; and of these 
the priority of choice must fall upon such as are natives or 
inhabitants of the five following places, each taken suc- 
cessively in the following order, — Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Stratford-ou- Avon, Woofton-under-E dge, and Arling- 
ham. In all cases the preference must be given to 
those, if any, who have been wounded or maimed in the 
service of their country -—The brethren are required to wear 
a blue gown, with the crest of a bear and ragged staff fastened 
to the left sleeve 5 and without this badge of distinction, 
they are! forbidden' to appear in public— The Bishop, the 
Dean, and .the 'Archdeacon of Worcester, are the appointed 
visitors of this institution; and the Bishop, with the Re- 
corders of- Warwick and Coventry, are the trustees of 
the estates. The present master is the Rev. John . Ken- 
dall, M. A. Vicar of Budbroke,. in this county .-r-The buildings 
of Leicester's Hospital enclose a quadrangular court of 
considerable space, having a double cloister on one 
of* 'its sides.' < Entering into this .court, under a gate- 
way, the house, appropriated to. the master, appears ki 
front. This is spacious and good \ and, behind, is a large 
garden. Qn the south side, are, the lodgings of the brethren, 
each of whom has a separate and convenient apartment ; be- 
sides which there is a large kitchen for common use. On the 
west side, is die great. hall; measuring 90 feet by 24. At one 
end of which is a^n/ inscription, on the. wall, importing that, 
James I. was entertained in it, by Sir Fulke Gfeville, Chan* 
ceDor of the Exchequer; Sept. 4, 1617. It is, however, 
by the* new Act of Parliament, soon to be converted into 
apartments for the ten additional members. Adjoining to the 
hospital, and belonging to it, is St James's Chapel, .which 
wasgrrenhy Roger de Newbujrg, in the reign of Henry. I. 
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to the church of St. Mary, when it was made collegiate. 
In the reign of Rich. II. the advowson of it was granted to 
the guild of St. George, by Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who built the present chapel, or at least the tow* 
er of it After the general dissolution it was acquired by 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, by whom it was assigned to its 
present use. It is amaH, but well proportioned and beau- 
tiful 5 handsomely fitted up, and kept in the most perfect 
order, for the use of the master, his family, and the brethren, 
who daily assemble here for morning and evening prayer, 
except on those days when service is performed at St Mary's, 
where their attendance is then required. Over the commu- 
nion table is a good painting of the Ascension, by Miller. 

The Chapel School.—ln this small but elegant building, 
39 boys are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
36 girls acre taught reading, writing, knitting, and sewing. 
Forty-eight of these children are clothed in a uniform dress 
of blue and yellow 5 12 girls are clothed in grey; and 13 
ether boys receive a coat and a pair of stockings annually. 

The School 0/ Industry, was first established, and is 
still chiefly supported, under the patronage of the Countess 
•f Warwick, by the benevolent exertions and voluntary 
subscriptions of several Ladles, residing in Warwick, or its 
vkaiaty; aided by a collection, made altar an annual 
Charity Sermon, at St. Mary's. The object of it is, to pro- 
vide for the education of poor girls, and to form them to 
habits of virtuous order and industry. The 4ch*ol~roon\ is 
situated in Castle-Street; and is light and airy. The nnm» 
to of girls is usually about 40, who are completely clothed, 
and wear a uniform dress, consisting of a brown stuff gown, 
straw bonnet, &c. 3 and are provided, with a dinner, everf 
day, at the school-room, from Michaelmas to Lady-Dey. 
Besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, they are taught 
sewing of all kinds, knitting stockings, and spinning. Their 
earnings contribute to the support x>f the institution. 
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Sunday Schools,— Of these most useful institutions the 
first mention is due, as first in order of time, to the Sunday 
School belonging to St. Mary's Church, in which about 6& 
boys and 80 girls are instructed in reading, and the great 
principles of religion. In this school the plan of Dr. Bell 
has been lately adopted with great success. — Into a second 
school, belonging to St. Nicholas** parish, about 30 boys and 
40 girls are admitted.— A third school, supported by the 
Presbyterian Dissenters, provides for the instruction of 
about 30 girls and 30 boys.— And a fourth school, belonging 
to the Independent Dissenters, receives no less than 120 
boys and 100 girls; all of whom are instructed by the 
gratuitous services of 39 teachers. Of these thirteen attend 
in rotation every Sunday: 

The Lying-in Charity, is of recent institution; but 
it has already found much encouraging* support from that 
female compassion^ in which it originated. The Whole ma- 
nagement of it is placed under the direction el a Patroness, 
and of a committee, consisting of 10 Ladies, chosen annually 
by ballot. Its object is to provide relief for poor married 
women, residing within the borough, during the time of con- 
finement at their own houses. Every person applying, with 
proper recommendation, is entHkfct to the use of a set of 
-diikUbcd linen for a month; and veeeives also a pound of 
candles, a pound of soap, and, during the winter months, 
two hundred weight of coals. A sufficient supply of candle 
is also to be provided, together with proper attendance, and 
all necessary medical advice.— The Patronets is the Lady of 
the Rev. Henry Wise ; there are new about 120 members, 
and the subscription amounts to nearly «£30& 

' Okafs Aim* £fou»e* f for tl» reception of sk poor women, 
were originally situated in Pefefele Lane, now New-street, 
but: were destroyed by the great fire. The preseat houses 
were afterwards erected on the BackHHl, for whkfe the 
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ground was given by Mr. N. Iffeler. From six, the number 
is now increased to twelve poor women : each of whom re- 
ceives 2s. 6d. quarterly, and a black gown once in three 
years. The feoffees are the members of the Corporation. 

* 

Iffeler* s* Alms Houses. — Nicholas Iffeler, a native of 
"Westphalia, in Germany, settled in this borough as a glazier, 
became a principal burgess, and- acquired a good fortune. 
He erected an asylum, on the Back Hill, adjoining Oken's 
Alms Houses for the reception of eight poor women j each 
of whom receives 2s. Id. quarterly, fright hundred of coals, 
and a gown annually. 

West Gate Alms Houses. — Into these houses, eignt 
poor women arc received, to each of whom is paid 1*. Id. 
quarterly, out of th<f estate of Sir Thomas Puckering. 






Puckering s Alms Houses.— Of these there are two, on* 
sit aated in Cow Lane, and the other in Bridewell Lane, 
both founded by Sir Thomas Puckering. They were both in- 
tended for the accommodation pf 'poor and honest tradesmen. 
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Sattsford Alt** Houses. -~Oi these houses, founded by 
Sir Thomas Pncketing^ there are four in number; and are 
inhabited by eight poor women j to each- of whom an allow- 
ance of 2s. 6d. is paid quarterly. . . > 



* . 



Yardley's Aims If oust, situated in the Saltsford, was 
given by Mr. v John Yardley, for the use of poor women.; 
four of whom are received into it The; Trustees ate the 
Minister and the Churchwardens of Sta-Mbfry'*. ... 

St. Mary'* Poor J/wse, situated in* the Saltsford, is 
•properly and commodiously fitted up. The women are 
chiefly employed in carding' and spinning, and the men. in 
weaving. Of their earnings^ 2d. in e^ery drilling is given. 
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to encourage industry. The house is kept in, a state of 
perfect order and neatness, which does credit xE the present 
Master and Mistress; the table is famished with sufficient 
and wholesome food, and once a year, at Easter, every poor 
person receives a complete suit ef new clothing, plain, bat 
neat and comfortable— -almost every article of which is the 
produce of the manufactures, carried on within the house. 
The children are instructed in reading, and in the principles 
•f religion $ prayers are said in the common room every 
evening $ and regular attendance is required on the public 
service of the Church on the Sunday. The number of 
poor inhabitants aeftdam exceeds tit, and dees not often 
fall much short of 30. The whole expense is paid out el 
the parish rakes. 

St. Nicholas's Poor House, occupies a very airy sftuatkw 
at the extremity of the Coton End, and has a large and 
productive garden ac§oining. The number vf its inhabit- 
ants seldom exceeds 20 or 30 ; and these principally consist 
of women and children, who are chiefly employed in 
spinning. Good provision, in sufficient quantities ts pro* 
vided; and every article of necessary clothing is furnished. 
The whole expense is paid out of the parish rates. 



Of the original foundation of St Mary's Church, then 
is no remaining account, but from Domesday Book, it ap- 
pears that it existed prior to the Norman conquest The 
design of making it collegiate, was formed by Henry de 
Newburg, first Earl of the Norman Line ; and was carried 
into execution by his son Roger, in the 23d of Henry I.— 
During the reign of Edward III. the present choir was 
founded by the first Thomas Beauchamp, Eaii of Warwick; 
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and, in 1394, the whole body of the Church was rebuilt by 
his second son, Thomas, who, on the death of his eldest 
brother, succeeded to the Earldom .—At the general dissolu* 
tion, this Church, together with that of St. Nicholas, was 
granted, by letters patent, bearing date May 15, 1546, 
to the inhabitants of Warwick, and their successors. It 
was then valued at g£333 2*. 4d. Out of this sum, were 
paid the stipends of the several officers, employed in the 
celebration of divine service $ which then consisted of a 
dean, six canons, ten priests, and six choristers. 

In 1694, great part of the Church was destroyed by the 
dreadful fire, and though the progress of the devouring 
flames was stopped before they reached this noble edifice $ 
yet unhappily the tire was communicated, by means of 
some half-burnt goods inadvertently deposited within it as 
a place of safety. . Most fortunately, the venerable choir, 
and the exquisitely beautiful chapel, on the south side, 
together with. the chapter-house, the lobby, and the vestry- 
room, on the north, escaped uninjured. — The erection of this 
new portion of edifice, was completed in 1704 ; and the ex- 
pense defrayed partly by royal bounty, but chiefly by pub- 
lic liberality. The architecture is a singular, and indeed 
absurd mixture of different modes ; and yet the design of it 
is attributed to no less a person than Sir Christopher Wren, 
It is well known, however, that most of the walls in the 
body of the church were, after the fire, left standing $ and 
that these were repaired, and the tower erected,' by John 
Smith, an architect of some note at Warwick. But whether 
the plan, he adopted, was, in whole, or in part, the work of 
that consummate master of his art, just mentioned, one would 
be strongly inclined to .doubt. But notwithstanding these 
great faults, upon the whole, St. Mary's Church presents 
the appearance of a handsome and stately pile. The tower 
in particular is finely proportioned: and, from a base of 36 
feet square, rises to the lofty height of 130 feet, with un- 
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common beauty and grace. It is built on four groined 
arches ; and contains within it ten bells and chimes. 

INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 

Under the tower is the principal entrance into the in* 
terior of the church $ and from this point, the view down 
the middle aisle, through the chancel, terminated by the 
east window, is strikingly grand. The whole length is 186 
feet ; and the breadth, measured along the transept, 106 
feet. At the entrance of the middle aisle, is the baptismal 
font, of marble ; and above, is a loft containing the large 
and excellent organ, built by Swarebrick. The galleries 
are spacious and regular, and the whole interior is coinmo- 
diously and handsomely fitted up. At the four extremities 
of the principal aisle, four large stores, are placed, conceal- 
ed under the form of urns, standing on pedestals. 

x The monuments' in the body of the church are not very 
numerous, nor, with one or two exceptions, very remarka- 
ble ; as might, indeed, be •expected, when it is remembered 
that; ail the ancient monuments were destroyed by the great 
fire. In the north transept are the six following marble 
monuments, each with a Latin inscription — one, to the 
memory of John Gibbon, of a good family, in Staffordshire, 
1 693, — another to the memory of Will. Johnson, Physician, 
of Warwick, and. Anne, his wife, who bequeathed all her 
estates to charitable uses, 1733— a third, to the memory of 
Francis Charrocke, of an ancient family in Bedfordshire, 
1727, — a fourth, remarkable for its quaint ness, to the 
memory of Francis Holyoak, and several of his family, 
] 730 5 some of whom were considerable scholars j and one 
of whom was master of Rugby School, for the long space of 
43 years — a fifth, to the memory of Thos. Hewitt, 1735, 
prepared by himself, judicious and impressive in its topics 5 
and, for its latinity, one of the best, though not quite fault- 
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lead-— and a sixth, to the ancient family of Staunton of 
Longbridge, within, the precincts of the borough, 1778. In 
this transept is, also, a marble monument to the memory of 
George and Mary Webb, 1743 : and another, more remark- 
able than all for its singularity, and its antiquity, to the 
memory of Thomas and Joan Oken, with their portraitures 
in brass, 1573.* To this monument, damaged by the fire, 
a marble tablet has been added by hiq feoffees, with a long 
inscription, commemorating the private worth, the publie 
honors, and the charitable bequests, of that distinguished 
benefactor of his native town. 

In the south transept, are three marble monuments, one, 
to the memory of William Viner, the honored and faithful 
steward, for 40 years, of the celebrated Pulk Lord Brooke, 
1 639,— the second, to the memory of John Norton, deputy 
recorder of Warwick, 1709— and the third, to the memory 
of Henry Beaufoy, Esq. of Edmonscott, in this county -, one 
of whose daughters was married to Sir Samuel Garth, dis- 
tinguished as a poet of some eminence, and still more as an 
enlightened, an active and benevolent physician. The two 
last were erected in the place of others destroyed by the fire. 

But in this transept, are to be seen the small remains of 
a most splendid monument, erected in 1409, to the memory 
of Thos. Beauchamp, second Earl of that name, and Marga- 
ret Ferrers, his wife, daughter of Lord Ferrers. The origi- 
nal monument, which stood near the present, was an altar 
tomb, surmounted with a rich canopy, forming a half subast 
arch, adorned with the arms of Beauchamp and Ferrers.-— 
The present monument consists only of the brass plate, 



• The inscription is as follows, •« Of jour charvte give thanks for 
" the soules of Thomae Oken and Jone his Wjff • on whose sou Is .lesui 
'* has mercej 5 Jesus has mere j— Amen— Remember the choiyie of ibe 
"poor for ever, mdlzziii^ 
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whkh was taken out of the ashes after the great fire, and 
fixed against the east wall. On it are two effigies. One 
represents the Earl in plated armour, with a mail gorget, 
wearing a helmet, with a fronton of square studds. The 
other represents his lady, wearing a kirtle, with long mitten 
sleeves, charged with her family arms, and a mantle, on 
which are those of her husband. 

The Choir is ascended by three steps, through handsome 
portals of iron. This is a part of the ancient church, which 
escaped the destructive fire > and it remains, a noble speci- 
men of the pointed style of architecture, so prevalent in the 
fourteenth century. There are four floors, ascending one 
step above another, towards the altar. On each side, are 
two ranges of stalls, in four divisions. The roof will particu- 
larly arrest, attention. It is of stone, lofty in elevation $ 
an,4r at once, novel and pleasing in design. The arms of the 
founder, impaled with those of his wife are here seen, richly 
carved and surrounded with seraphim. There are four 
windows of four days, on each side. These were formerly 
enriched with painted glass, exhibiting the , portraits and 
the arms of the Beauchamp family. The east window is 
large and grand 5 but the fine effect of it is greatly impaired 
by the painted glass with which it is disgraced. The altar 
itself, is utterly inappropriate to the venerable antiquity and 
grandeur of the- structure, in which it is placed. 

In the middle of the Choir, lie buried, its founder, Tho- 
mas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and his wife, Lady Ca- 
therine Mortimer, under^a massive tomb, of the altar kind, 
formed of composition of plaster, and surrounded with a 
cornice,, which is also composition, in beautiful imitation of 
marble -, the ground grey, with yellow and white stripes. 
The whole monument is pronounced, by that distinguished 
antiquary Mr. Gough, to be one of the most elegant and 
beautiful of its kind, in the kingdom -, and has suffered much 

s 
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less, as lie remarks, from the injuries of time and accident, 
than might have been expected. On the slab, are placed 
two white marble statues, of the Earl and his Countess, 
finely executed, in recumbent postures, the heads resting 
on pillows, a female watching at each, a lamb lying at the 
feet of one, and a bear at those of the other. The Earl's 
figure is habited in armour, with a gorget of mail, wearing 
a pointed helmet, studded round, except in the front. The 
inside ef the upper half of the sleeve is mail; the outside 
plated armour. His armorial bearings are painted on his 
breast and waist. His left hand, covered wtfh a gauntlet, 
rests on his sword; his right uncovered, clasps the right 
hand of his consort, whose left hand is on her breast — a 
pleasing emblematical, representation of fond and faithful 
affection. She is dressed in a mantle and petticoat, with 
sleeves below her wrists buttoned: and die lacing of her 
close gown, extends below her girdle, like Queen PhUippa's 
in Westminster Abbey. Her head-dress is reticulated — 
Round the skies and ends of this tomb, are thirty-six fi- 
gures, male and female, alternately; representing, according 
to Mr. Gough, the relations of the Earl. Under them are 
coats of arms, of which the bearings are defaced. 

Of the remaining monuments within the choir, one near 
the altar, is very deserving of notice. It is of highly-po- 
lished alabaster, supported by Corinthian-pillars ; with a 
Latin inscription, long and cumbersome, to the memory of 
Sir Thomas Puckering, Knt. and Bart, son of John Pucker- 
ing, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who lived at the Priory, and died there, March 
20, 1636. Below this, on a flat stone, are affixed three 
brass plates, inscribed to the memory of Cisseley, second 
daughter of Sir Thomas.-— On the south side, fixed to a slab 
of marble, is a rhyming epitaph, to the memory of Elisabeth 
Chow, 1597 : and on the same side, are two elegant modern 
tablets, one to the memory of William and Mary Hiorne; 
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the other "to that of Francis Hiorne, of Warwick, an archi- 
tect of considerable merit, amongst whose various works, 
the church of Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, and that of 
Stony Stratford, in Buckinghamshire, are particularly ad- 
mired. On the floor, also, are many other memorials of 
the dead, little remarkable : and underneath it, is a capa- 
cious vault, commonly called the borne kou*e, chiefly used as 
a burial place for the mayors, and other members of the 
body corporate. 

Within the choir, were buried, William Pair, Marquis 
of Northampton, brother of Queen Catherine Parr, and 
John Rous, the celebrated antiquary of Guy's Cliff. But of 
these, all memorials have perished 5 as also of some other 
distinguished persons, who were interred either here, or 
within the body of the church,— Dean Berkeswell and Alls- 
tree, executors of Earl Richard, under whose direction the 
Lady's Chapel was built; Dean Hasely, schoolmaster to 
Henry VII. $ and Thomas Cartwright, first master of Lei- 
center's Hospital. — North of the choir, is an ancient and 
substantial building, formerly belonging to the religions 
fraternity of deans and canons, first established here in the 
reign of Henry II. It consists of three distinct apart- 
ments, the lobby, the chapter-house, and the library or 
vestry room. 

The Lobby is now chiefly used as an engine house, but 
here is to be seen a marble tablet, charged with a Latin in- 
scription, to the memory of Francis Parker, who served as 
tutor, secretary, and steward, to Lords Francis, Robert, 
and Fulke Brooke, for the long space of 45 years, and died 
Nov. 10, 1693. It was erected by an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl, in the spirit of grateful regard, to the memory of 
an old and faithful servant : and in the same spirit, the 
present Earl has erected near it, a sepulchral tablet of 
marble, to the memory of one of his own domestics, John 
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Bayley, who after a long course of honest and active ser- 
vice, ended a worthy and useful life, Sept. 15, 1792. 

Chapter- House. — This second, or middle apartment, is 
of an octagonal form, and was originally the place, as its 
name imports, where the dean and canons held their assem- 
blies. The seats around it still remain. But in the reign 
of James I. it was converted by Fulke Lord Brooke, into a 
mausoleum for himself and his family. The vast, heavy, 
but sumptuous monument, to be seen here, was erected by 
himself, in his life-time. It is of black and white marble. 
The design is a sarcophagus, placed under a sort of massy 
canopy, doubly arched, supported by Corinthian pillars, and 
surmounted by pyramidical ornaments. In large letters, 
running round the cornice, is. the following inscription, re- 
markable at once, for simplicity, conciseness, and dignity. 
" fulke Grevil, servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to 
King James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney." 

Vestry Room.— This is supposed to have been the li- 
brary belonging to the monastery, in which a collection of 
old books, some of them very valuable, is still preserved. 
Under this room is a spacious apartment, known by the 
name of the Friar's kitchen, and now used as a burial 
place for the noble family of Warwick. Above is a large 
room, appropriated to the use of a Sunday School, where, of 
both sexes, scholars to the number of 60, usually assemble. 

The presentation of this vicarage is vested in the Lord 
Chancellor. The present vicar, is the Rev. John Boudier, M. A. 



From the south transept of St. Mary's Church, is the 
principal entrance into the Lady's Chapel. This is formed 
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by a grand frontispiece > in the gothic style, designed' and 
finished in the common sand stone of Warwick, by a poor 
mason of the town, in 1704 j whose name, it is discreditable 
to say, is no where recorded, nor even remembered. Des- 
cending a flight of stone steps, through folding doors, opens, 
to the astonished and delighted gaze, The Interior of this 
beautiful and magnificent structure, justly pronounced to be 
one of the finest specimens of gothic architecture in the 
kingdom 5 or even, as some good judges have said, in 
Europe. It was begun in 1443, according to the direc- 
tion of the will of Richard Beau champ, Earl of War- 
wick, by his executors. It was not finished till 1464, 
twenty-one years after its commencement; and cost, in- 
cluding the Earl's monument, s£2,481, equal at present 
to ag40,000. 

Proceeding through the entrance— on each side appear, 
the ranges of stalls, in &ur divisions ; the seats and backs 
of which are embellished with a variety of heraldic devices. 
The floors are of black and white marble. The ceiling is of 
stone richly carved, ornamented with shields, charged with 
the arms of the old Earls of Warwick single, and those of 
Warwick and Beauchamp quartered • There are three win- 
dows, of six days, on each side. 

On each side of the kaut-pas, or highest step towards 
the altar, i6 a desk furnished with two steps. The altar- 
piece is a- fin,e bas-relief of The Salutation, modem, design- 
edly Lightolcr, and executed by Collins. It is placed 1 
under a gothic canopy, between two shrines, of w r hich the ' 
appearance is little in harmony with that of the surrounding 
structure. Raised high against the wall, on each side the 
altar, is a shrine, highly and elegantly wrought; in which, 
according to Dugdale, were formerly placed two images of 
pure gold, each of 201b. weight 
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On each side of the west entrance, is a beautiful slender 
niche: and over the door, is an intended organ loft, of 
which the front, is ornamented with shields hi quatre foils, 
with a rich fascia of vine-leaves and grapes, and another 
of roses above it. In the centre of both are the arms of 
Beauchamp, quartering those of the old Earls of Warwick, 
and on a shield of pretence, the arms of Fitzwalter quartering 
those of Despenser : the whole is supported by an angel. 

The great eastern window, still in a good state of pre- 
servation, is filled with painted glass, representing numerous 
figures, coats of arms, and various devices, with names and 
broken sentences interspersed. In the north and south 
windows, there is no painted glass, except in the tracery j 
and these are damaged and indistinct. The figures appear, 
however, to have been angels, playing on musical instru- 
ments. Those in the centre of the north window, robed 
and playing on musical instruments* are peculiarly fine. 

Having attempted some account of this small but most 
beautiful chapel, we proceed to describe the stately and ele- 
gant monument of its founder, Richard Beauchamp j for the 
reception of which it was expressly designed. This is an 
altar tomb of grey marble, placed near the centre of the 
chapel. On the slab lies the figure of the Earl, in brass 
gilt, large as B&> and inferior to none in England, except 
that of Henry V II. in Westminster Abbey. It is placed on 
a, table of the same metal, and is protected by a herse of 
brass hoops gilt . The hair is short and curled; and the 
head rests on a helmet, encircled with a coronet The hands 
are elevated, but not joined The body is dad in plate ar- 
mour, and the sword hangs at the left side. At the feet axe 
a griffin and a bear mauled, both sitting. At the extremi- 
ties of the poles of the herse, are enamelled shields, pendant 
from oak leaves, in starred quatre foils. On these shields 
are a variety of armorial bearings. The fourteen niches, 
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or housings, which surround this tomb, are exceedingly 
rich. In them are placed elegant statues, in copper gilt, 
male and female, all of them representing noble personages, 
and relations of the founder. Underneath are their coats 
of arms, enamelled on shields, in starred quatre foils. They 
are divided by smaller niches, in which are whole length 
figures of angels, holding scrolls, supported on perks. On 
the scrolls are inscribed " sit Deo i&us et gloria: defuncti* 
fnisericordia"— The inscription in old English, comprised 
in two lines, is let into the upper ledge of the tomb, and is 
whimsically interspersed throughout with the bear and 
ragged staff, which occurs not less than 40 times. It im- 
ports that " Richard, Earl of Warwick, after a long illness, 
died at. the castle of Rouen, in Normandy, where he resided 
as Lieutenant-General of France, during the minority of 
Henry VI.; that his body, deposited in a stone coffin, was 
brought over to England, and conveyed with funeral pomp 
to Warwick 5 that it was placed near the monument of his 
father, till the chapel was finished 5 and that, finally, it was 
interred beneath the tomb prepared for it, according to the 
direction of his will, 1460/'— Abont the middle of the 17th 
century, the floor of the chapel fell in ; when Earl Richard's 
coffin being broken, the body was found perfect and fresh s 
but on letting in the air, it rapidly fell to decay. The ladies 
of Warwick had rings and other ornaments made of the hair. 

Besides the tomb of its founder, there are, in this cha- 
pel, three other splendid monnmenta, of which the first in 
order of time, is that of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, which stands against the 
north wall. It consists of four Corinthian pillars, support- 
ing an entablature, placed over an arch, adorned in front 
with a rich fascia, formed by cinque foils and the ragged 
staff, alternately disposed. Above the entablature, is a 
grand achievement in the centre 5 and on each side, a kind 
of pyramidical temple, before which, stand a male figure <m 
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the right, and a female on the left. Just below the arch, 
on a table of marble, recline the statue of the Earl, in his 
coronet, clad in armour, covered with a mantle, and that of 
his countess, Lady Letitia, daughter of Sir Francis KnoBes, 
in her coronet and mantle of ermine. The bands of both 
are elevated. These statues are finely sculptured j but the 
appearance of the whole monument is ostentatiously massy, 
without elegance of design, or proportion of parts. Within 
the arch, are sixteen flags, charged with as many armorial 
bearings. The achievement over the entablature, presents 
the arms of Dudley with quarterings impaling Knolles. On 
these arms is the bear and ragged staff. Under the arch of 
this grand monument, is* placed a Latin inscription, which 
proclaims the honors bestowed, with profusion, but without 
discernment, upon the royal favourite, who owed his fortune 
solely to his personal attractions, for of moral worth or in- 
tellectual ability, he had none. That he should be cele- 
brated, even on a tomb, for conjugal affection and fidelity, 
must be thought remarkable by those who recollect that, 
according to every appearance of probability, he poisoned 
his first wife; disowned his second; dishonoured his third, 
before he married her; and, in order to marry her, murdered 
her former husband. He died Sept. 4, 1588. 

To the memory of the Countess herself, Lady Letitia, 
relict of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, is hung against 
the wall, a wooden tablet, containing a long string of jing- 
ling couplets, replete with pun and quibble, which come; 
however, from the pen of Gervas Clifton, a poet of some 
consideration in his day. To understand the last line, it is 
necessary to be known, that she died on the morning of 
Christmas Day, 1634. 

At the head of Earl Richard's monument, stands that of 
Ambrose Dudley, who was usually known by the honorable 
appellation of the good Earl of Warwick, Hia monument 
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rs an altar tomb of beautiful marble. On the slab, lying in 
full stature, is the Earl's figure, clothed in armour, with a 
mantle thrown over it. His head, encircled with a coronet, 
reclines on a mat, rolle<J up 5 his hair, short and curled, and 
beard long. At his feet, lies a bear collared and muzzled. 
The sculpture is a good specimen of ancient art. Round 
this- monument, are shields, with armorial bearings, finely 
executed .- and under the slab, is an English inscription — 
setting forth his birth and claims, as the surviving son of 
John, Duke of Northumberland; recounting the progress of 
bis honors, successively bestowed by his Queen, the rewaxd 
of great and real merit; and finally closing with the account 
of his death, at Bedford House, Feb. 21, 1589, in conse- 
quence of a wound he received in the service of his coun- 
try, though that honorable circumstance is here modestly 
suppressed. According to his own desire, his body was 
interred in this place, where the present monument was 
erected by his surviving Countess. 

Near the altar, against the south wall, is the monument 
of Bobert, infant son of Robert, Earl of Leicester. It is an 
altar tomb, the slab supported by four Corinthian pillars, on 
which lies the figure of a child, dressed in a coat and mantle. 
His head, bound round with a double row of pearls, rests 
on a cushion 5 and at his feet, is a bear chained. Above 
the tomb, against the wall, are the arms of Dudley, with 
the quarterings, and on each side, the bear and ragged 
staff. On the front, an English inscription appears, which 
declares the relationship of the infant, or, as it is here 
expressed, ** the impe," with all the noble personages 
whose dust lie near. 

One remaining monument, requires still to be noticed. 
It is a marble tablet, placed over the north entrance, against 
the wall, inscribed to the memory of Lady Catherine, wife 
of Sir Richard Leveson, of Trentham, Staffordshire, grand- 
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daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester : to whose generous 
cares, as the inscription informs, we are indebted for the 
admirable state of preservation, in which this ancient fabric 
itself, and the precious remains of old English sculpture it 
contains, now appear. For the purpose of necessary re- 
pairs, she gave during her Hie, g£50 ; and left after her 
death, se?40 per annum, to be paid out of the manor of 
Foxley, Northamptonshire. Sir William Dugdale, the cele- 
brated antiquary, is said, by his representations, to have 
prompted this bequest; of which, himself and his heirs, 
conjointly with the Mayor of Warwick, were made trustees 
for ever. 

We cannot conclude the account of this beautiful and 
venerable structure, without expressing our deep regret, 
that a chaster mode of restoring the beauty of the interior 
had not been adopted, when, about thirty years since, it 
was put into a state of complete repair. 

Rous' s Supposed Library.- -To the left of the altar, a 
door opens into a small room, which is commonly supposed 
to be the library built by the celebrated John Rous j but 
upon the authority of Leland, and after him of Dugdale, we 
may venture to say, that this supposition is erroneous 5 for, 
by. them, it is expressly said, that this library was built over 
the south porch of St. Marys Church. 

The Chantry y on the north side of the Lady r s Chapel, 
is a small room, 18 feet by 8, paved with red and black 
glazed tiles. The roof is formed by pendant capitals. Oh 
the south side are three grated windows, looking into the 
Chapel : near one of which is a small basin, about six inches 
in the diameter, with a small orifice at bottom, and a shaft, 
intended perhaps for hofy water. At the east end is the 
scite of an altar, under the window, with a fascia of lozenge 
work 5 and over it a lion's face and a Beauchamp cross. 
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On each side is a very fine niche, with pedestals. In this 
window, on painted glass, appears a scroll, held by a hand 
reversed, inscribed with imperfect sentences. 

The Confessional.— Oil the north side of the Chantry, 
ascending by four well-worn steps, is a small apartment, 
called the Confessional. The roof is fan fashioned with a 
central slip of quatre foils. There are three north win- 
dows, grated and closed, by sliding shutters, pierced in the 
gothic manner. At the eastern extremity is the confes- 
sional seat: near which is an oblique aperture, opening 
into the choir of St. Mary's, through which, according to 
common report, confession was made. But it is doubted 
by several antiquarians, whether this room was ever used 
for any such purpose. The situation so near the Choir and 
the high altar, they observe, was a very unusual place for 
receiving confessions. Besides, cdnfessMmals were nothing 
more than small moveable desks $ and, in the present case, 
confessions, if made at all, must have been made to one of 
the chantry priests ; contrary to prevailing practice. The 
grated windows are singular > but the oblique aperture was 
intended, they assert, for the purpose of enabling the chan- 
try priest to see the high altar, at the. time when the host 
was elevated. ' 

The West Room. — To the west of the confessional, on 
the same floor, is a passage, in which are four seats ; and 
opposite to them, the upper part of a window, closed up, 
as if once opening into St. Mary's Choir. This passage 
leads to a western room, nearly of the same size as the 
chantry ; the floor of which is paved with red and yellow 
tiles, and the roof is formed with pendant capitals. On the 
south, are three grated windows, looking into the chapel, 

A view of The Exterior of the Chapel will exquisitely 
gratify the admirer of ancient architecture. Under the three 
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southern windows, are flat niches; and above them is a 
fascia, formed of blank shields and oak leaves, disposed al- 
ternately. The flying buttresses are richly ornamented. At 
the extremities of these are niches, with pedestals for 
images : on the sides are four small pinnacles, and a large 
one rises and erowns the whole. The east window is grand, 
and the tracery beautiful. Above this window, are three 
niches, occupied by as many figures/ that of the virgin, 
in the middle, seated, and her infant child, reclining on her 
lap ; and on each side, are two male Agures robed. 



When this church was originally founded, is entirely 
unknown. There is reason, however, to believe, that it 
existed, as a religious edifice of some description, prior to 
the Norman conquest. For, according to Rous, the Chan- 
cel of the Church, in his time, was more anciently the 
Choir to the House of Nuns, who occupied the ground on 
which it stood, and much of the surrounding land, as far, in 
one direction, as St. John's Hospital. This very ancient 
Nunnery was destroyed by Canute, the Dane, 1016. Yet, 
it should seem, it was afterwards rebuilt; since the town of 
Clopton was expressly granted to the Nuns residing here, 
by Henry de New burg, the first of the Norman Earls. 
After this time, however, as a nunnery, it did not long 
subsist. For, by Roger, the second Norman Earl, 1 123, it 
was granted, under the name of the Church of St. Nicholas, 
to the fraternity of Deans and Canons, lately established at 
St. Mary's. 

From that .time, two Priests were appointed, by the 
Deans and Canons, with fixed salaries, to conduct the reli- 
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gious services of the place; to one of whom, the charge of 
all the inhabitants, jan the north side of the Bridge was 
committed j and those on the south side, to the other. 
Bat, in progress of time, these salaries were injuriously 
withheld ; and, by the interference of Tideman, Bishop of 
Worcester, in 1401, instead of the former arrangement, a 
vicarage was established hem, to which a certain propor- 
tion of tithes was appropriated. At the time of the general 
dissolution, this Church was granted, by royal authority, 
to the Burgesses ef Warwick, and their successors for ever. 

The present Church is a recent structure— of which' the 
design is greatly and justly censured — as exhibiting *a la- 
mentable specimen of modern gothic. The old tower, found 
to be in a ruinous state, so long ago as 174&* wm then 
taken down ; and, on its scite, was erected, by Johnson, an 
architect of Warwick, the present tower, deformed by mis- 
shapen windows, and crowned with a spire, which from- the 
want of due elevation, has lost its just proportion. In course 
of time, the body of the Church began to discover the 
decays of age; and, in 1779, that too was taken down. 
In its place, rose the present edifice, built under the direc- 
tion of Job Collins, an architect also of Warwick; and 
it is to "be regretted, that « plan so totally devoid of merit, 
should have* been preferred to another, far superior, which 
was offered at the same time by Francis Hiorne, an architect 
of considerable ability. — The Church was finished, and 
opened for divine service, Sept. 17, 1780. 

The Interior of the Church, is neat and commodious ; 
and, during the winter season, is kept dry and warm, by 
means of two large stoves, in the shape of urns. The 
monuments within this Church are neither numerous nor 
remarkable. — The presentation to this vicarage is vested in 
the/ Corporation. The present vicar is, the Rev. Arthur 
Savage Wade, M. A. 

F 
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It appears, by the Saxon Chronicles, that a Castle was 
founded at Warwick, by Ethelfleda, the daughter of Alfred 
the Great, in the year 915. Of this erection, probably, 
nothing more remains except the mound of earth ;* with- 
in which, however, there is every reason to suppose, the 
lower parts of the Dungeon, if sought, would still be found. 
The several parts of the Castle, as at present it appears, 
were built, it is certain, at different times ; nor can it 
be proved that any of these are older than the period of the 
Norman Conquest. Caesar's tower is generally considered 
as the most ancient j but of its erection nothing is known : 
and. the na^nfe was, in all probability, given to it, as well as 
to one of the towers of the neighbouring castle of Kenil- 
worth, from no other motive but that of veneration for the 
ancient Romans. 

J±£ the time of the Conquest, Turchill, the reputed Earl 
of Warwick, was employed by Will; I. to repair end enlarge 
this .important fortress $ and,, on that occasion, four houses 
were destroyed, which belonged to the Priory of Coventry. 
Distrustful, however, of Turchill, the Conqueror soon remo- 
ved him from the custody of the Castle, and committed it 
to one of his own followers, Henry de Newburg, who was 
the first Earl of the Norman line. Wedgnock Park was 
formed by him, and added to the domains of the Castle. 
In the reign of Stephen, the royal garrison, here stationed, 
was driven out by Gundred, Countess of Warwick, and the 
Castle delivered to his great rival, afterwards Henry II. ' 
In the. reign of this latter prince, when his son appeared in 
arms against him, the Castle again received a royal garri- 

* Iu these early limes, a Castle. usually consisted of a mound of earth, 
takeu from the fosse, surrounding the whole; on which a square tower 
was erected, called the Keep or Dungeon, 
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son. Bertram de Verdon was then Sheriff of the county ; 
and the amount of his charges for supplies of provision, for 
wages of the soldiers, and repairs of the Castle, still remain 
upon record * In the same reign, the garrison was increased 
by the addition of two knights,. which before consisted of 
five knights and ten Serjeants* 

A remarkable proof of the importance that was attached 
to this Castle, occurs in the reign of Henry HI. On ac- 
count of its strength aud its advantageous situation, as ex- 
pressly mentioned, by a royal precept, directed to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and to William de Cantalupe, Margery, 
sister and heiress of Thomas de Newburg, sixth Earl, was 
required to give good security, that she would not contract 
herself in marriage to any jperson in whom the King could 
not place his most entire confidence. But strong as the 
Castle, was by its fortifications, or by the nature of its situa- 
tion, it soon appeared that it was not impregnable, For, 
in the same reign, 1265, William Mauduit, then Earl of 
Warwick, who had taken part with the King against the 
Barons, was surprised in it by John Gifford, Governor of 
Kenilworth Castle. Great part of the walls was destroyed: 
the Earl and his Countess were carried away captives, 
and were afterwards obliged to pay for their ransom, 1,900 
marks. 

From the family of De Newburg, the possession of the 
Castle and its surrounding domains, passed into that of De 
Beauchamp, by the marriage of Isabel, in her own right, 
Countess of Warwick, with William, son of Walcherine De 
Beauchamp. During the minority of the first Thomas de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the government of the Castle 
was committed, after several other persons in succession,, to 



. • For 20 qrs. of bread corn, £6 13s. 4d.— 20 qrs. of raalt, *£!.— 50 
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Roger, Lord Mortimer. It was this Earl, admitted by spe- 
cial favour, a* the age of 17, to tike lull possession of all 
his honours and privileges, who rebuilt the walls of the 
Castle, left in a ruinous state, since their demolition, in the 
time of Earl Mauduit. By him also, the strong gates were 
added, and the gate-ways fortified by embattled towers. 
In the year 1394, the strong and stately tower at the north- 
east angle, was built by the second Thomas Beauchamp, 
son and successor of the former in the Earldom ; and call- 
ed in honour of the ancient hero of that name, Guy s Tow- 
er. In 1897 , this Earl was banished on a false charge of 
treason, and the custody of the Castle was given to John 
de Clinton. Soon afterwards, however, on the accession of 
Henry IV. he was restored to all his honours- and estates* 

From this time, the Castle remained hi possession of 
the successive Earls, till the death of George, Duke of Cla- 
rence, who had married the daughter and heiress of Rich- 
ard, commonly called the stout Earl of Warwick. By 
him much was done, and more was designed, in order to 
strengthen, enlarge, and adorn, this Castle, which he had 
chosen for his principal residence. "But the murderous 
hand of his. unnatural and brutal brother, Kimj Richard III. 
stopped short his course ; and after his death, during the 
minority of his son Edward, the Castle was seized by the 
Croyro, 1477 ; and remained in the royal possession during 
the whole reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Edward 
himself, no less unfortunate than his father, fell a victim to 
the jealousy of the former of those princes j and in him the 
title of Earl of Warwick became extinct. 

According to Leland, " a mighty fayre tower " was be- 
gun and half finished, on the north side of the Castle, by 
Richard HI. "for to shoot but gunnes." The first stone, 
it is even said, was laid by his own hands. This, no doubt, 
is that unfinished tower which appears in the inner court, 
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near the gate, leading into the pleasure grounds. It is 
called the Bear Tower, because in it bears were kept 
confined, with a view to the diversion of bear baiting, which 
was formerly a favourite amusement even to the higher 
classes of society. 

In 1547, the title of Earl of Warwick, and the Castle, 
together with considerable part of the estates anciently be- 
longing to it, were granted to John Dudley, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland. On his attainder, the estates 
esclteated to the Crown, bat were afterwards granted, to- 
gether with the title, by Queen Elizabeth, to Ambrose Dud- 
ley, his son, who died without issue, 1569. The Castle and 
its appendages, then reverted once more to the Crown, and 
in its possession continued till the 2d of James I. 

In that year, 1605, the Castle, with all its dependen- 
cies, was granted in fee to Sir Fulke Greville, Knight of 
the Bath, afterwards created a baron, by the title of Lord 
Brooke. He was already in possession of the large and an- 
cient park of Wedgnock \ which had been granted to him by 
Elizabeth. At this time, the Castle was in a very ruinous 
state ; and the strongest parQ of it 'were used as -a County 
Gaol. Sir Fulke determined to make it. the seat of his 
family, and expended je?20,000> in repairing and adorning it. 
He also purchased, and added to its surrounding pleasure 
grounds, the fields opposite its principal front, which former* 
ly belonged to the Knights Templars > and were thence called 
Temple Fields. Here, he formed large and beautiful planta- 
tions j and he, it should' seem, as well as the Duke of Cla* 
rence, before him, had conceived in idea, though it was re- 
served for a distant successor, to carry into execution, the 
plan of that noble park, which now stretches, in extensive 
and delightful view, before the Castle windows. In his 
family/ it has continued, wRhont interruption,^ the present 
time. * 

f3 
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But the title of Earl of Warwick, after the death of 
Ambrose Dudley, lay dormant thirty years ; and when reviv* 
ed, it was in favor of another family. When, however, it 
again became extinct, on the death of Edward, Earl of War- 
wick and Holland, without male issue ; it was once more 
revived, in the person of Francis Greville, father of the 
present Earl, great grandson of Robert, the nephew and 
adopted heir of the first Lord Brooke. He had been previ- 
ously raised to the dignity of an Earl, by the title of Earl 
Brooke ; and was created Earl of Warwick, by letters patent, 
bearing date November 27, 1 759. 

By Francis, Earl of Warwick, and by his son, the pre- 
sent Earl, great and extensive improvements, have been made 
in the Castle, and its grounds ; of which we shall bow pro-* 
ceed to give some account — in an attempt to describe its 
present state. But here all description must fail; and, in or- 
der .to form a just, or at least, an adequate idea, either of its 
external grandeur, or internal splendour, it must be seen. 
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. , On the eastern side, near an open space of ground, a* 
domed with thriving plantations, is the Principal Entrance 
into, the Castle— Here an embattled gate- way, with a lodge, 
has lately been erected ; looking, indeed, with scarcely suf- 
ficient dignity, for the situation it occupies, but intended 
only as a temporary erection. Passing through this entrance, 
the grand approach is conducted, by a broad and winding 
road, deeply cut through the solid rock ; which in itself pre* 
sents, a striking appearance, and is clothed on each side, 
with moss and ivy, and crowned with trees and shrubs of 
every diversified form, and every various hue*. So judiciously 
curved, and thickly planted, is this approach— forming* 
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fine sweep, extending in length, more than 300 feefcr-that 
every other object is excluded from the sight ; till, at a sud- 
den turn, the Castle itself, in all its magnificence, bursts, at 
once, on the astonished and delighted view, with great, and 
even sublime effect. — The part of the ground, now entered, 
was anciently the Vineyard $ where, it is recorded, abun- 
dance of fruit was gathered, even so far back as the time of 
Henry IV. but whether this fruit was really the grape, hat 
been the subject of much dispute. 

Approaching towards the inner court— the near view of 
the Castle, with all its solemn towers and battlements, man- 
tled with ivy, and shaded with trees, and shrubs, of large 
size, and luxuriant growth, affords a display of picturesque 
beauty and grandeur, scarcely to be exceeded. ' On the right, 
appears the mighty Tower of Guy, a polygon, of twelve 
sides, whose walls are of ten feet thickness ; rising, with the 
most exact and beautiful proportion, from a base of thirty 
feet diameter, to the lofty height of 128 feet; It is of the 
kind, called machicolated~~having its open parapets project* 
ed from the walls of the tower itself,, and supported by 
brackets, so as to leave a considerable interval between ? 
through which, boiling lead might be poured, or stones 
thrown down, on the heads of the assailants. Erected in the 
days o£ Richard IL this tower ha\ stood unmoved, through 
the long course of four revolving centuries, nor does k yet 
discover any marks of decay. But even this appears little, 
when compared with the age of (tosar's Tower, on the left 5 
the most ancient of the whole; which, in all probability, is 
nearly, if not quite as old; as the period el die Norman Con- 
quest. Through the vast space, therefore, of 709 years, the 
tower of Caesar has resisted all the accidents and decays of 
time ; even the sharp edges of the stones are not yet worn 
.away 5 and it remains, at thj» moment, almost as firm and 
sold as the very rook en which it stands $ its singular urre* 
gularity of construction, may pusHe the architectural antif 
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quary, but the eye of the spectator gazes and admires. From 
its foundation on the naked rock near the bed of the river, it 
rises with majestic form, to the prodigious height of 1 47 feet ; 
though its rival tower, seated on the higher parts of the rock, 
still looks down upon it. Caesar's as well as Guy's Tower, is 
macbicolated, and they are connected together, by a strong 
embattled wall ; in the centre of which is the great arched 
gate-way, leading into the inner court, flanked with towers, 
and succeeded by a second arched gate-way, with other 
towers and battlements loftily ascending far above it. —Be- 
fore this whole front, is a deep moat, now kept dry, and 
formed into a grass walk ; over which, an arch is thrown 
—where, formerly, was the drawbridge. — Vast and irregu- 
lar masses of clustering ivy, and the. dark shading of high- 
aspiring and wide-branching trees, which are every where 
interspersed, embellish and complete the picture. 

Passing through the long arched passage, formed by this 
double Gate-way, anciently defended by two. portcullises, 
one of which still remains*— the Inner Court opens to view y 
and, here, scarcely can even the most indifferent spectator 
enter, without feelings of high and awful, yet pleasing ad- 
miration. Here, still, «eems to reign the grandeur of ancient 
days, undisturbed by the changes, and fluctuations of suc- 
ceeding ages. The stranjfer, without the aid of much en* 
thusiasm, may here fancy himself, suddenly transported from 
the scenes and events of present times, and carried back to 
years of old, and scenes long past* 

Entering the inner court— on the left of a spacious area> 
appears a grand irregular castellated Mansion, a residence 
fit, as even the high-wrought imagination could desire, for 
the powerfol, the splendid, and the hospitable Baron o£ an- 
cient times. It is a vast pile, of great strength; and its 
venerable antiquity is not injured/ by the alterat&ns or re- 
pairs which modern taste has suggested/ or progreashrelJime 
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has rendered necessary. On the left side, also, is Caesar's 
Tower, whose irregularity of form is here strikingly seen. 
In front, is the high mound of earth— anciently the keep— 
most beautifully clothed from its base, to Us summit, with 
trees and plants, through which towers and battlements, at 
intervals, are seen — producing the finest effect— still further 
heightened, by the light unexpectedly breaking through the 
iron grating of a Gothic Gate-way, which occupies nearly 
the central and the highest point. Thence the. embattled 
wall is continued, to the right, overhung with aged ivy ; and 
occasionally hidden from view, by the interposing shade of 
trees. In this part, just rising to the sight, appear two un- 
finished towers, one of which is the Bear Tower, begun by 
Richard III.— and the whole range is grandly terminated* to* 
wards the right, by the gigantic tower of Gmy^-Such is a 
feeble attempt to trace the outlines oi a scene— *©f which, so 
perfect is the fascination, that k would be difficult to say, 
what might be added, that could improve, or what might be 
taken away, that would not injure, the effect of the whole. 
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An elegant gothic porch, by a flight of stone steps, 
leads into the interior apartments of the Castle > of which* 
the first is the Great Hall>~* noble room, admirably adap~ 
ted to the scenes of splendid hospitality, which marked the 
ancient feudal times — measuring in length 62 feet, in 
breadth 36, in height 25. It is wainscotted with oak, 
painted ; and the ceiling is ornamented in plaster. Suspend- 
ed over the fire-place, are the horns of the rein-deer ; 
and hung up, on three sides of the room, are the antlers of 
the moose-deer. The prodigious pair of antlers, opposite 
the fire-place, which were a present from Lord Mulcaster, 
were brought from Ireland ; , and as the moose-deer has not 
been found in that country, so far back as any remaining; 
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history extends} it most be supposed that these antlers 
have lain many centuries buried in the bogs. Round the 
Hall, are hung also, various pieces of ancient British armour $ 
and, over the western door; is a large gun, taken from a 
Spanish ship, by Lord A. Hamilton, grandfather, by the fe- 
male side, of the present Earl of Warwick. 

In deep recesses, are the three large Gothic windows of 
the Hall— and, amongst the numerous attractions of the 
Castle, not one of the least is, the delightful and extensive 
prospect, commanding a rich and pleasing variety T>f objects, 
which opens from these, and from all the windows of the 
whole southern range. — Below, at the distance of 100 feet, 
flows the Avon, here of noble breadth ; falling, with sooth* 
ing murmur, down a gentle cascade, and washing the found- 
ations of the rock. On the left, are seen the ruined arches 
of the Old Bridge j wildly overgrown with shrubs and 
plants 5 whilst, at greater distance, rising, in strong con- 
trast, with all its modem elegance, appears the noble single 
arch of the New Bridge ; enlivened by the moving figures, 
usually seen passing over it. Farther still to the left, the 
eye ranges -over a somewhat confined, bat pleasing landscape 
— formed by the winding Avon, and the fertile meads, 
through which it takes its way— -terminated by a good 
object, in Myton House. To the right, the river is seen 
pursuing its meandering course, for. the space of two miles, 
appearing and disappearing at intervals, through the widely- 
extended and highly-cultivated park, which is every where 
animated by browsing cattle and sheep $ and every where 
embellished with lofty and spreading trees. 

Standing in the Great Hall— a view is obtained, at a 
single glance, through the open doors, of the whole range of 
state rooms on one side, and of domestic apartments on the 
other — forming a noble vista, extending from one end of the 
Castle to the other, and measuring more than 300 feet, tor- 
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minated at each extremity, by beautiful windows ; one of 
painted glass, before which is seen a large bust, from an 
ancient statue of Hercules, now in the British Museum. 

From the same room, looking down the passage which 
leads into the Chapel, at the end, appears a fine picture of 

Charles the First; Vandyce.— The king is dressed in ar- 
mour, mounted on a grey horse, of which the head is beautiful, 
and attended by his equerry, Monsieur St. Antoine, holding 
his helmet. The head of tie latter it fine ; that of the king is 
not an. original. — This is a noble painting, and at that distance, 
the figures nearly resemble life. It was given by Prince Charles 
of Lorrain, to Lord Watdgrnve, and was never out of the posses- 
sion of that family, until purchased by the present Earl of War- 
wick* Sir J. Reynolds is said to have offered 500 guineas for it, 

Great Dining Room. — In this room, is a large table, form- 
ed of various antique marbles, curious and beautiful. Here 
are, also, two large marble vases of elegant Etruscan shape-* 
and a delft blue vase* all worthy of attention. 

Over the mantle-piece,— Portrait of Sir Fulke Greville 9 first 
Lord Brooke. Though he loved to be designated the friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Fulke had in himself strong claims to high 
estimation. He was a virtuous man, an accomplished noble- 
man, an upright statesman; a writer of merit, and a patron of 
learning. But a life of honor and usefulness, wa* terminated 
September 8, 1628, by a calamitous death. He was stabbed by 
his own servant* whom he had displeased ; and who, immediately 
afterwards, killed himself. — This fine painting is the production 
of William Patouk ; who, though he had received no previous 
instmction, yet, by the force of his own native genius alone, at* 
tnincd to uncommon excellence in his art. He was tutor to the 
present Earl of Warwick. 

On the two opposite sides of the room* are Portraits of 

Frederick, Pnnce of Wale*, and his Princess.— In the arms of the 

'Princess is a female infant, probably the late Duchess of Bruns- 
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wick. The former of thefe pictures is by Richardson, and the 
latter by Pft ili ps. They are not much to be admired ; the figures 
are stiff and formal. The frames, adorned with trophies and 
other emblems, are very superb. 

The Anti-Room is furnished with beautiful chairs, work- 
ed by the ladies of the present noble family. It contains the 
following paintings, besides ether objects of curiosity. 

Over the fire-place, Portrait of Catharine of Arragon 9 tl»e 
first wife of Henry VIIL greatly distinguished by all the gentle 
and amiable virtues, which become and adorn the female charac- 
ter, and not destitute of the lofty spirit of a Princess— though 
unable to obtain, or long to secure, the affections of a capricious 
husband* This is a valuable painting, by Leonardo da Vinci* 

On the right side, A Pitta, or Dead Christ ; Lewis Caracci. 

On the left side, Flight of Joseph into Egypt; in the man- 
ner of Rubens. 

Opposite .the fire-place. Whole-length of a Lady and her 
Son ; Vandyck.— The face and drapery very fine. The works 
of this artist form the largest part of the present fine collection. 
He excelled in history, but most of all in portrait. 

On each side,—- are Two Landscapes— sketches of the story of 
Poiycratcs, tyrant of Samos;hy Salvator Rosa. — In the first, the 
Prince is represented in the act of receiving a large fish which had 
swallowed, as it afterwards appeared, the very ring, thrown by 
himself into the sea, as a sacrifice to the Goddess of Fortune, 
whose favor he bad long enjoyed, and wished still to secure. 
From the moment the ring was thus restored, the Goddess for- 
sook him; and accordingly in the second sketch he is represent- 
ed as dreadfully exposed on a tree, to be devoured by the birds, 
in pursuance of the order of Orosstes, Prince of Magnaesia, into 
whose power he bad fallen, either by the chance of war, or 
through the arts of treaohery. They are painted in oil* on 
paper, and fixed on canvas.— Between these, on a small cabinet, 
stand two' vessels of bronze, called prafericula, because carried' 
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open before the Priests at their sacrifices; and on two other 
small cabinets, two wises of lava, with double handles. 

Opposite the window, Two Landscapes, —rock, wood, and wa- 
ter, ia fine assemblage : by Gasper. Pom as in. — This Painter was 
bora in Fro nee j and was undoubtedly a ne of the greatest paint* 
ers of landscape that ever appeared. — Between these, stands a 
curious Cabinet, inlaid with brass, containing some fine speci- 
mens of delf-wacc. Upon it, is a fine Nola vase, painted. 

In the two corners, near the. windows, are a Taung Triton 
and his Companion, standing upon superb pedestals.-— Between 
them, is a ta^le of the curious pietra comvtma, or mixed stone 
work — the slab being a sort of marble, inlaid with precious 
s^pnes, among which the fine bine lapis lazuli is very conspicu- 
ous, forming, through the whole, beautiful flowers. On this 
table, is placed, a tine marble Bust, done from the Justiniani 
Minerva, at Rome. 

Over the west door, is a Bust of Lord Nelson, in bronze. 

The Cedar Drawing-Room, which takes its name from 
the wood with which it is beautifully waiuscotted, is a large 
and handspme apartment, measuring 47 feet by 25, The 
ceiling is formed in, plaster, with much elegance. The 
mirrors are splendid, and the . rest of the Jturnkure .antique 
and curious. The marble, in the central part of the chim- 
ney.-pjece, is extremely beautiful, of a kind > unknown ; and 
is sakl to be the only specimen in England.— The marble 
table, opposite the fire-place, is inlaid with lava of Vesuvius 5 
and those, at each end of the room, are of Egyptian marble. 
Below these last, are placed two very curious china cisterns, 
having the lotus plant, beautifully painted, within.:— Stand- 
ing on pedestals and small cabinets, in this room, are seve- 
ral Etruscan vases, some of precious value. The paintings 
are as follow :— 

Over the mantle-piece— a fine Portrait of Edtfarf Iforttey 
Montague—til Englishman, in a Turkish dress, ty Romkey.-— 
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He was a character of the greatest eccentricity. When a boy at 
Westminster school, he eloped, and was found in the disguise of 
a chimney-sweeper. Afterwards, he became a fisher-boy ; then 
a cabin-boy ; and, finally, a mule driver, in Spain. Being <fis« 
covered in this last situation be was restored to his friends. Af- 
terwards, be attended* with some advantage, the instructions 
of a private tutor; then, he served as a Member in two succes- 
sive Parliaments, and behaved lor a time with suitable dignity. 
But, at length, the rambling fit returned; and he travelled through 
Itajy, Spain, and finally, through European and Asiatic Turkey ; 
where he adopted the dress and the manners of the Turks. In 
a frolic, he married a 'washerwoman, and then refused to cohabit 
with tier. After her death, to prevent the estate from devolving 
to the children of Lady Bute, his sister, he advertised for a de- 
cent young woman, in a state of pregnancy, as a wife. His of* 
fer was accepted} but the marriage was prevented by hfs death, 
in 1776. 

Opposite the fire-place, — centre-piece, — Wlwle-length of 
Lucy, Countess of Carlisle ; Vandyck. — She was daughter of 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and wife of Hay, Earl of Carlisle. 
She is described as a great wit, a busy politician, and a puri- 
tanical saint, and is said to have been the mistress first of Straf- 
ford, and afterwards of Pym. Next to Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
•celebrated under the name of Sacharissa,the Countess of Carlisle 
stands -distinguished in the verses of Waller. 

Opposite the fire-place— right side— Charles thp First ; Van- 
dyck. This picture is said to have been once in the possession of 
Charles himself* The King has all that melancholy grace, which 
Vandyck alone, of all his painters, knew how. to give him. 

Near the door — Ferdinand, Duke of Alva — a copy by 
Vandyck. — He was an able and valiant general, high in the favor 
of Charles V. and Philip II. but " damned to eternal fame," 
savs Granger, for his cruelties in the Low Countries, which 
then meditated a revolt from the Spanish yoke. Here, he is 
said to have boasted that, within a few years, he dispatched, by 
the hands of the common executioner, 2,600 souls. 
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Left side— James Graham, Marquis of Montrose; Vakdyck 
— «* the radiant eye proclaims the valiant chief."— This noble- 
man was no less distinguished by his accomplishments as a 
scholar, his generous feelings of humanity as a man, than by his 
consummate skill, as a general. Iuvolved in the fortunes of the 
Stuarts, to whom he faithfully adhered, he was treacherously be* 
trayed,and carried to Edinburgh;, where he was executed, with 
every possible mark of dignity, on a gibbet, 30 feet high, 1650. 
Even his book, written in elegant Latin, containing an account 
of his own life, was ignominiously tied about his neck, by the 
hands of the executioner. This fine painting, an undoubed ori- 
ginal, was formerly in the possession of Lord Newhaven* 

Near the door — Martin Ryekaert ; Van oyck .— Ryck aert, 
a native of Antwerp, was eminent as a painter of landscape. He 
was bora with only the left arm, and died 1636. 

Over the east "door is — The Muse of Painting — extremely 
^elicate— by W. Patoun. 

Over the west door — Circe — by Guioo— with her magic wand 
and enchanted cup — neither of which, says Mr. Warner, " would 
this enchantress have needed, had she possessed such a pair of 
eyes, as the painter has given her." — This is, indeed, a very fine 
picture by that astonishing artist, in whose superior genius, the 
various excellencies of painting seem to be united. The beads 
of his figures are accounted not inferior to Raphael, either for 
correctness of design, or propriety and force of expression. 

The Gilt Room, so called from the manner in which its 
ceiling and its walls are finished, is exceedingly splendid. 
On the chimney-piece which is exquisitely beautiful, are, 
a large upright St. Agatha's Vase, two globular vases, in 
terra cotta, and two tazzasj or drinking cups. — The paint- 
ings are :-— 

-Over the mantle-piece-— centre— Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel; Rubens. — To this Nobleman, the elegant arts are 
more indebted for encouragement than to any other of bis time. 

g 2 
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B« was tlie collector of the " ArundeKan Marbles/' p7esented 
by bJ9 grandson to the University of Oxford; amongst which is 
tho celebrated " Parian Chronicle." This fine picture glowing 
with ail the warmth and animation of real life, is pronounced by 
Mr. Lawrence, painter to his Majesty, to be the best in the 
whole collection. Rubens excelled in Almost every branch of 
his ait> but his greatest excellence was in history or landscape. 
He was born at Cologne, 1577, and died at Antwerp, 1640. 

Right side of the mantlc*piece, above— Portrait of Print* 
Jitter/.— Painter unknown. 

On the same side of the mantle-piece, below-— William, 
Prince of Orange— hf HoLftfiiN^This Prince was usartiad be- 
fore be was 15, to Mary, daughter of Charles T. His pastbumous 
son, William, of glorious memory, married Mary r daughter of 
James II. and who, on the abdication of that monarch, was called 
lo the throne of Great Britain^ by the title of WillianvIII. 

Left side of the mantle-piece, above — Portrait of a General, 
with bis truncheon ; Vab«yck. * 

On the same side of the mantle-piece, below— Rubens' first 
Wifc~— by.Hiiisjixr. „ 

%*eh side of the window, above— Portrait of a Zac/y— by 
Sin Peter Lelt*-^— This painter was a derrnan, whose real name 
was Peter Vander Faes< The ladies were always pleased to be 
drawn by this* artist, as he knew how to bestow beauty where 
nature had denied it. It is justly said of him, that "he painted 
many fine pictures* but few good portraits.'* He died 1680. 

Right side" of the wwvdrW, ahT>Ve*— ftabert iSertlt, Earl of 
XAntMtif ; CoHNfctiufc JPANSstetf.-^Phe Earl of Lindsay was tin 
note* ah<$ valiant commander; tftid* oil the- brewfiing out of tho 
Civil War, was appointed General of the King's forees; At the 
battle of Edge Hill, he was mortally wounded; whence he was 
brought prisonet to this Castle; where he almost immediately 
ex pined 1049. * Hi* son, in endeavouring t-orescuc his father, wo* 
afeo CakCivptiMtier, and was long a capffre' in the same castle. 
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Left side of the window — below — Portrait of a Spanish 
General; by Vandyck. 

Right side of the window— below— A Nobleman — by Van- 
byce. — He is, however, supposed by some, to be Lord Darnley, 
consort of the Scottish Queen, more distinguished by beauty of 
person, than by any intellectual or moral worth. He murdered 
Reggio, favourite of the Queen ; and was himself murdered in 
revenge, 1566. 

Opposite the fire-place — centre piece — Ignatius Loyola — 
whole-length ; Rubens. — This picture was painted originally 
for the Jesuits' College, at Antwerp; and brought thence to 
England, not many years ago. It is generally esteemed the 
finest painting in the Castle; and is, indeed, by the acknowledg- 
ment of the most critical judges, superlatively excellent. Igna- 
tius, celebrated as the founder of the order of the Jesuits, origi- 
nally an officer in the Spanish army* was a man of small abilities, 
and slight attainments in literature. Wounded at the siege of 
Pampeluna, and confined, in consequence, to his chamber, his 
mind was turned, for amusement, to reading ; and, among the 
books that were brought to him (on such trifling accidents do 
great events sometimes depend) — his attention was caught by 
the " Lives of the Saints." — Instantly his ardent imagination was 
fired with the idea of distinguishing himself in the service of 
God ; and he resolved to become a Knight of the Holy Virgin. 
Associating with four or five other persons, some of whom were 
far more able and artful than himself,, the Order of the. Jesuits 
was founded, the most extensive, the most powerful ; in some 
respects, the roost actively useful, and in many respects, the 
most fatally mischievous, of all the religious fraternities. Thfs 
order began 16 40, and was finally suppressed, with the appro- 
bation of the whole Christian World, by Clement XIII. 1773. 

Opposite the fire-place— left side> below — Algernon, Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland; by. Vandyck.— This nobleman wns 
in 163T, advanced to the dignity of Lord High Admiral ; but 
taking- the side of the Parliament, in their opposition to the 
arbitrary measures of the misguided Charles, he wa; deprived 
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of his commission; which was bestowed upon Rich Earl of 
Warwick, whose portrait is also in the same room. 

Opposite the fire-place — left side, above— Charles the First ; 
Vaudyck. 

Opposite the fire-place — right side, above — Thomas Went' 
worth, Earl of Strafford — by Vandyck. — This Nobleman was 
one of the most distinguished persons of the age, in which he 
liveyh At first, a bold and most able leader of the popular par* 
ty, in the turbulent reign of Charles I. he afterwards openly de- 
serted, and vehemently opposed it. He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, May 12, 1611, and bowed to all the cruel and unjust 
severities of his fate, with a firmness of mind, and dignity of 
manner, which have rarely been exceeded. 

Opposite the fire-place — right side, below — Henry Catharine 
Davilla — by Tintoretto. — Davilla wrote, in Italian, •• The 
History of the Civil Wars in France,*' including a period of 40 
years, ending 1589. Bolinghroke scruples not to place him in 
rank, as an historian, next to Livy. He was killed by a pistol- 
shot, on a journey from Padua to Verona, 16S4. 

Opposite the window— left side of the door — Robert Mich, 
Earl of Warwick— whole length — by Vandyck. — He was the 
second Earl of that family ; and was created Lord High Admiral 
of England, for which he appeared not sufficiently qualified, 
lie was handsome in his person, and facetious in his conversa- 
tion ; religious in his professions, but licentious in his morals. 
He died 1658. 

Opposite the window, right side of the Door-^- Prince JRa- 
pert—a fine whole length — by Vandyck. — He was son of the 
Elector Palatine and Elizabeth, daughter of James I. When his 
Uncle, Charles I. raised the Royal Standard at Nottingham, he 
came over, to support his cause. " As a military officer," says 
Granger, " he was rash, even to temerity: he seldom engaged, 
but he obtained the advantage, which he again lost, by pursuing 
it too far." After he had too precipitately surrendered Bristol 
to Fairfax, he retired in disgtace to the Continent. In the Court 
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of Charles IT. he was again received into favor, and was pro- 
moted to the command of the British fleet. Heie hit impetuous 
valour was in its true element. He died 1692. 

Opposite the window, right corner, above — A Girl blowing 
Bubbles ' y by Murillo, an historical Painter of considerable 
ability. — The Spaniards boast that Murillo became a great painter 
without ever travelling out of Spain. 

Opposite the window, left corner, above,— /4 Girl with a 
Feather ; Murillo.— A companion to the former. 

Opposite the window,' right corner, below, — Portrait of 
Machiavel, a celebrated Florentine writer; — a copy from Titian, 
by Vandyck. 

Opposite the window; left corner, below. Marquis of Huntley ; 
by Vahdyck. 

Over the centre door, — Portrait of a Burgomaster , Painter 
unknown. N 

Over the east door, is a second Portrait of the Eart'of StraJ- 
ford ; by Vakbyck ; nearly opposite to the first. 

Over the west door, Henrietta Maria; by Vandyck. — The 
countenance lively, the drapery very fine — companion to the por- 
trait of her consort Charles I» in the same room. — This beauti- 
ful and accomplished Princess was the daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, an-d inherited much of her father's noble and generous 
spirit ; by her many amiable qualities, both of person and dispo- 
sition, she deserved, awl she obtained/. the tenderest affections 
of her husband : but her judgment was not entitled tu all tbae 
deference with which it was regarded by him. It was she, who 
advised or promoted, many of the rash and inconsiderate mea- 
sures, adopted by that unfortunate Idnanrch, contrary to his 
own natural and cautious prudence. The last days of this un- 
happy Princess were nol only saddened by sorrow, bat even 
distressed by pecuniary necessities : and History weeps, when 
»he records the fact, thai the i Him trio us daughter of Henry the 
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Great, and the Queen of Charles Hie First, was redaced to the 
extremity of lying in bed, for wnnr of fuel for a fire ! In the end, 
it appears, she was secretly married to Henry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans ; who, however, treated her with neglect, and even 
with cruelty. She died in France, 1669* 

State Bed Room. — The bed and furniture of this room 
are of crimson velvet, embroidered with green and yellow 
silk. They belonged to Queen Anne ; and were given, by 
the present King, to the late Earl of Warwick. The room 
is hung with tapestry, which appears by the date of it, to 
have been made at Brussels, 1604. It is supposed to re- 
present the Gardens of Versailles, as they were at that 
time. — The chimney-piece, executed by Westmacott, is re- 
markably handsome. It is formed of verd antique and white 
marble. Two black marble vases stand on its mantle : and 
a bronze copy of the Borghese Vase on the hearth. 

Here is a Cabinet highly curious, made of ebony, inlaid with 
wood of various shades and colours, beautifully representing 
flowers, birds, and various animals. On this Cabinet, stands a 
chrystal cup, mounted, between two engraved chrystal vials. Be- 
hind, are, a bronze lion and lionet*. On another cabinet, opposite 
the window, is an essence vase, of the old enamel, on copper 
mounted on or-moulou. 

Heje, also, placed on a table, in the window, is a Bust, 
in white marble, of Edward the Black Prince — that greatest of 
British heroes, whose pure and illustrious name, is fitted to 
adorn and dignify* not his own rude age only, but the most 
splendid period of ancient or modern history. — The head of this 
bust is exceedingly fine, but the chest is too much flattened. I* 
ie supposed to be the work of Wbldon. 

The paintings in this room are the three following r— 

Over the mantle-piece, Margaret, Duchess of Parma : Titian. 
—She was the natural daughter of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and was Regent of the Netherlands, iu the reign qf Phi- 
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.lip the Second, This is a grand whole-length by the great 
master of colouring ; whose height of excellence in., this depart- 
ment of the art, few have approached, and nono have reached. 
He died at the uncommon age of 96. 

Over the east door, A Family Portrait; by Sra Pstkr Lelt. 

Over the ensi doorj—Jtobert Bevereux, Earl of Eisex : Fbde- 
kioo Zuccaro. — This portrait is an undoubted original of a 
generous, high-spirited, and accomplished nobleman, the fa- 
vourite of the people, as well as of the sovereign. ** But 
he was too open and honest," says Granger, «' for a Court." 
The dark and deliberate malice of his enemies took advantage of 
bis warmth of temper; and hurried him on to those fatal extre- 
mities, which ended in his death on the scaffold, Feb. 25, 1601. 

* 

State Dressing Room. — This is a beautiful little room, 
hung with pea green satin. The ceiling is elegant, and the 
prospect which the large windows afford, strikingly attract-* 
ive; extending, from a new point of view, over the slopes 
and swells, the clustered trees, the spreading groves, and 
winding* waters of the large and noble park, terminated by 
the blue hills iff the distance. — On a cabinet, stands a small 
Model of the Sarcophagus of Agrlppina, in lava, and un- 
derneath, a casket for jewels? formed of the pietra commes- 
sa> \ Iere, also, are to be seen, a Copy of tbe, Medici Lion, 
and several Etruscan vasts. The paintjags, which are 
very numerous, are- as follow :— 

Over tire mantle piece, A Bdy^ utih a Hueket and Ball ; Paul 
Veronese*— the. giieas master of whan Is called the orB«H»«nt*l 

stylet » 

On the left side of th« mantle-piece, Dutchess of Cleveland, 
She was the daughter and heiress of William Lord Grandison, 
and wife of Roger Palmer, afterwards Earl of Castlemuiue. 
Tboogb pro«n% she- stooped to the lowest amours t but at last 
became one of the numerous mistresses of Charles 11. and, wheo 
discarded by him, was created Dutchesa of Cleveland. She 
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then married the ce'ebrated Beau Fielding, by whom she was 
cruelly treated, and frtnu whom she at length obtained a divorce, 
on proving against him a charge of bigamy. She died 1709. 

„ • 

On the left side of the mantle-piece, — Sketch of the Four 
Evangelists ; Rubens— highly valuable. 

Same side, .— Landscape ; Salvator Rosa — rock, stunted 
trees, and awful desolation* 

On the right side of the mantle-piece, Portrait of a Lady* 

On the same side, William Russell, first Duke of Bedford. 
He was the father of the patriotic Lord William Russell, who 
was so wickedly beheaded in the reign of Charles II. 

On the same side, Francis, second EarlpJ Bedford ; Vandyck. 

On the same side, centre, A Storm and Wreck; William 
Vanderveldb, the younger — superlatively excellent; a favou- 
rite picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds*. 

On the same side, Martin Luther, a fine half-length ; Hol- 
bein.— Erasmus said of this intrepid reformer, whose temper 
was vehement and impetuous even to excess, " God has bes- 
" towed upon mankind so violent a physician, in consequence of 
** the magnitude of their diseases.'* And he said of himself, " my 
" rind is indeed very hard, but my core is soft and delicate, for 
.•* indeed I wish ill to no one. M — "The ardent spirit of Luther,'' 
say* one of his Biographers " shone out in his eyes, which were so 
" sparkling, that no one could bear to look at them." And it is 
recorded, that an assassin, who had gained admittance into his 
chamber, was so terrified by the lightning of his eye, and the 
stern dignity of his manner, that he v?as compelled to desist from 
his horrid purpose. Notwithstanding the number, and, power, 
and malignity of bis foes, Luther died quietly in his bed, at 
Eisleben, Feb. 16, 1540- 

On the same side — Landscape with Figures; Salvator Rosa: 
—companion to one before mentioned, in his usual style of 
u savage grandeur, and sublime repose." 
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On the same side,— -Boy in armour* 

South window, left side, Portrait of one of Charles's Beauties. 

On the same side— Henry TV.; Patoun— -a small and beau- 
tiful whole-length — in a (/lain black dress,— of that truly illustri- 
ous monarch of France, whose extraordinary virtues and talents 
gave him a just claim, in a certain degree, to the title of Great, 
and in a still higher degree, to that of Gooa\ By the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, the dagger of a mad enthusiast, was per- 
mitted t<r rob his age of its glory, and his people of their public 
father, May 14, 1610. 

South window, left side, A Sorceress; Teniers the younger. 
—He was a painter of extraordinary genius. He had the pecu- 
liar art of relieving his lights, by other lights, without employing 
deep shadows, aud yet producing the intended effect in a sur- 
prising munner. 

South window, right side, Portrait of a Girl, said to be one 
of Lord Robert Brooke's children. 

Same side, Triton and Sea Horse, a study ; Vandyck. 

Same side, Companion to the Sorceress; Tenibrs— the se- 
cond of three paintings, by the same eminent master, in this 
room — of whose excellence, in the general estimation, the in- 
credible prices given for his works, in all parts of Europe, afford 
incontestable evidence. 

West window, left side, Mrs, Digbt/, in the dress of a Lady 
Abbess,— held in high estimation; Gerhard Douw, a native of 
Leyden — and, in his finishing, the most extraordinary of all the 
Flemish masters.—- In painting portraits he made use of concave 
mirrors. 

West window, left side, Two Heads of old Men studying 
Music, a sketch : Rubens— amazingly fine* 

Same side, A Sebastian^ a sketch ; Vakdvck. 
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West window, right side, Portrait of one of Charles's Beauties, 

Same aide, Bacchanalian Boys; after Vandyck. 

Same side, View of the Interior of a Church ; J)r \Yit?e»— 
light shiniug upon the pillars extremely well managed. 

Opposite the south window, centre piece*—- A Guard Room % 
with Armour i Ten i ers. — Teoiers's usual subjects were lands- 
capes with figures, merry-makings, fairs, shooting at butts, plac- 
ing at bowls, aud the sports or occupations of villagers. 

Opposite the south window— above, centre — Portrait of a 
Boy; Vanbyck. 

Same side— ahove, left — Anne Bo/eyn— small half length; 
Holbein. — u This beautiful Queen," says Granger, " fell a 
sacrifice to the violent passions of Henry VIII. — to his anger, for 
bringing him a dead son — to his jealousy, for the innocent but 
indiscreet peculiarities of her behaviour-— and, above all, to his 
affection for Jane Seymour, whom he married the very day after 
she was beheaded, May 19, 1536." This is a fine portrait. 

Same side-— above— right — Catharine Boleyn — by Holbein— 
She was Aunt and Governess to the Princess, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth. — This is a beautiful small half-length— Here at least, 
is loveliness, of the most attractive kind— animation, simplicity, 
softness* and sweetness. 

On the same side of the room — below , centre — An Old Woman 
eating Pottage— lamp light — excellent— by Gerhard Douw. 

Same side — below — left — Peter in Prison; Henry Steen- 
wyck, the younger. 

Same side — below — right — Peter delivered from Prison — 
companion to the former — Steenwyck. — This artist excel- 
led in painting architecture and perspective. His usual sub- 
jects were the inside of Churches and Oethic edifices; every 
column and cornice of which he painted with the utmost pre- 
cision ; and distributed his lights and shades with such judgment, 
as to produce astonisrhing effect* 
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Smaller %paxtmtnt$ of tlje <£a$tle, #c. 

From the Gilt Room, a door opens into a small apart- 
ment, called the Compass FVmdow.— This window is filled 
with painted glass, some part of which is supposed to have 
been the- work of Rubens. 

The paintings here, are— Hebe, Goddess of Health; hj 
Guerchino. — Inside of a Church — a fine transparency; by Jer- 
vais ; who excelled in subjects of this kind. 

A Battle Piece ; Schut.— A Sea Fight; Vandervelde. — 
Head of an Old Man; Rubens.— Still Life; Kalf. — Fruit ; 
Campedoglio. — Portrait of a Female; Pourbus. 

In a short passage, to the right of the Compass Window, 
are the three following paintings :— 

Portrait of an Italian — supposed to be by Titian— Portrait 
of a Laughing Boy ; capital; said to be KiLLioaEwythe famous 
Jester at the Court of Charles II. — ASUtrmat Sea ; byJLupotPH 
Backhuysin, a native of Embden. 

Armoury Passage. — This apartment might well deserve 
the more expressive name of The Museum. It contains a 
collection of curiosities; many of rare occurrence, and of 
inestimable value ; and, in the whole, so numerous, that 
their names alone would form a loag catalogue. 

Suspended round the wall, and disposed in pleasing arrange- 
ment, are specimen? of armour, ancient and modern, collected 
from alt quarters of the globe— amoqg which are-*-cu livers; 
ancient cross bows, battle-a*es, pikes, Roman swords, arqiae* 
buses, ancient dagger*, muskets, tahpets and chain armour, 
quivers, arrows, tomahawks, Persian bows of s4$*l ; and, o?er 
the door, is the armour of Oliver Cromwell. 

H 
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Besides this rare anfl various collection of armour, there are 
here to be teen, in theirs/ window, a large tooth of nn animal 
unknown; part of the trunk of a tree petrified — and various 
other curious petrifactions. 

Before the second window, on a slab, formed of petrified 
shells, and surrounded with A statuary border, are placed the 
figure of an Infant Christ, with the cross, in bronze, small; and 
a large Bust of Demosthenes, in bronze. In this window are 
also to be Seen — two Equestrian figures of Roman Emperors on 
Horseback, on copper enamel — two bronze bas reliefs of Roman 
Emperors, two bronze sphinx, and various petrifications. 

In the third window, are a piece of the rock of Gibraltar, 
and various petrifactions. 

In the fourth window are— 4 Lock of a Convent, of wonder- 
ful intricacy and exquisite workmanship — a small hand-bell, of 
which the handle is formed of four figures, united, with an in- 
scription round it, bearing date 1547 ;— the figure of a Gladiator, 
in bronze; — and two figures of Boxers, also in bronze. 

British Armoury.— Passing through a door, beyond the 
fourth window, is the entrance into the British Armoury ; 
which contains the best collection of old English armour in 
the kingdom. Among many other articles are : — 

A very §ne and complete suit otfluted armour, brought from 
Germany— the armour of the Duke of Monmouth— the doublet 
in which Lord Brooke was killed at Lichfield, when reconnoiter- 
ing, by a man known by the name of Dumb Dyoit— and an «r- 
quebuse of enormous size, taken from a French s>hip of war, 

K 

Chapel Passage.— Returning through the Armoury Pas- 
sage, beyond the Compass Window, is. a door leading into 
the Chapel Passage. — Here, besides the large picture of 
Charles the First on Horseback, before noticed, are the fol- 
lowing portraits :— v 
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On the same side as the window ; Oliver Cromwell* in ar-' 
tnour; by Robert Walker — whom the Protector himself pre* 
ferred to every other painter— and by whom his portrait was 
certainly drawn several times. — It is well known that the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany gave ^500, to a relation of Cromwell's, for 
one of his pictures by Walker. This is now in the gallery of the 
Old Palace at Florence. He died oh the 3d of September, a day 
which he had long esteemed fortunate, m the year 1658. 

Portrait of Shakespeare*, in a sitting posture— composing* 

Portrait of Brandt, the Mohawk. Chief; Romnby— in the 
best style of that master. 

Side opposite the window; Head; in the manner of Rubens. 

Rubens'* Second Wife ; by himself.— This is the lady so cele- 
brated for her exquisite beauty j the contemplation 'of which is 
said to have been of important use to the great painter in de- 
lineating the figures of his females. . 

Portrait of a Bishop* 

Portrait of a Lady ; Va*»dyck. 

Portrait of a General ; Rubens. 

Portrait of Thomas Thynne, Esq. noted for his affluence and 
uncommon benevolence, whence be gained the name of "Tom 
of Ten Thousand." He was murdered in his coach, soon after 
bis marriage to Lady Eliz. Piercy, by three assassins, supposed to 
be hired by Count Koningsmark, who bad made some advances 
to the same Lady. 

Portrait of Locke— 4€ who was in metaphysics what Newton 
was in the higher mathematics — and as the one led mankind t» 
the knowledge of the material world by which they are sur- 
rounded; so the other conducted them to the knowledge of the 
ideal world within themselves." 

b 2 
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The Chapel — Through the long passage, just mentioned, 
is the approach,— >by which strangers are usually conducted 
to the Chapel, which is of suitable size, well proportioned, 
and fitted up in a style of simple elegance. The lofty ceil- 
ing is finely formed with small pendant capitals, and adorned 
with the arms of the family. The altar-piece is of oak, carved 
and surmounted with a canopy, extending from it over the 
two adjoining seats. Opposite, in a gallery, is placed the 
organ. The_gothic windows are filled with painted glass j 
of which that over the altar is the gift of the Earl of Essex. 
Through the wtiole jnteiior of thi* beautiful oratory, an air 
of soft and composed solemnity prevails,— ^usually consider* 
ed as so highly favourable to the exercises of devotion. 



(not open to public inspection.) 

Leaving the State Rooms of the Castle, and entering 
the Private Apartments, the air of grandeur, which strikes 
so much in the former, is at once exchanged for that of 
domestic convenience and comfort. These apartments 
however, in the absence of every other beauty or orna- 
ment, would still be considered as highly embellished by 
the maqy fine paintings which adorn them ; of which we are 
permitted to .give some account— though we must again re- 
peat, to prevent all danger of disappointment, they are not 
exhibited to the view of the public. 

Breakfast Room — This is a good family room, delightful- 
ly pleasant, «a, indeed, are «U the rooms looking to the 
«outh, from the beautiful aad -extensive prospect which the 
windows afibrfl. Here is to be seen a slab, one of the 
largest and finest of the kmd known, formed of pktra dura, 
next in hardness, and also in vahie, to the precious stones. 
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The pedestal is of the same material as the slab $ and the 
whole must have been a work of immense labour. This table 
was once in the possession of the King of Naples, who . 
gave for it 3,000 sequins, or about «g 1,500. — In this apart- 
ment are the following paintings :— 

Over the mantle-piece, family of Charles I.; Vandyck. 

Right side of the mantle-piece, Portrait of a Warrior ; Rem- 
brandt. — This admirable picture, once in the possession of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is generally supposed to represent Achilles; 
but the armour is modern. 

Left side of the mantle-piece, The Wife of Snyder; Vandyck. 
— This is a fine picture, in the best style of that great master. 

Opposite the fire-place, centre-piece,— Two Lions; Ru- 
bens, — painted from the life, and said to be the only ones he 
ever saw alive. — When the great painter had proceeded some way 
in portraying these noble animals, it is said, he wished to mark 
their appearance in the act of roaring ; and, for that purpose, 
the keeper ventured to pluck one of them by the whiskers. 
The attempt succeeded for several days ; but, on the fifth 
day* Rubens observed such signs of anger as created serious 
alarm, and induced' him to advise the keeper to desist from 
tho dangerous attempt in future. The hint was observed 
for a time, but was afterwards forgotten ; and the dreadful 
consequence was, the enraged animal struck down the keeper, 
and lay upon him the whole day. . In the evening, the lion was 
ordered to be shot by a party of the Guards, under the command 
of an ancestor of Mr. De Corte, a painter of eminence, lately de- 
ceased, on whose authority this story is told. The linn was kill- 
ed ; but, in the agonies of his death, horrid to relate ! the wretch* 
ed keeper was torn to pieces. — This noble production of one of 
the greatest of painters, who excelled pre-eminently in the de- 
lineation of beasts, especially thoseof the savage kind, was once 
in the possession of Prince Charles of Lorraine. 

Opposite the fire-place, left side, Marquis ofSp'moht ; Rr- 
bzns.— Spinola is here drawn in armour ; round his left arm is * 

H-3 
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nah ; hk sword-basket is hilted ; and in hU left band it a trunche- 
on. He was of an illustrious family in Genoa, and one of the 
great military heroes of his age. Till his 30th year, he lived in 
the tranquil enjoyment of private life. But though he entered thus 
late into the army, he soon rose to high reputation ; and was, 
in 1604, appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish army, iu 
the Low Country, Vexation arising from unexpected defeat, 
and from most unmerited disgrace, preyed upon his spirits, and 
laiti* the foundation of a disease, which quickly ended his 
death, 1630. 

Opposite the fire-place, right side,— Count Gondomar; Valas- 
quez D£ Silva. — Gondomar, Ambassador from Spain, to James 
I. was one of the most perfect adepts ever known, in the*rt of 
duping and deceiving. He had his lares prepared for all' — fawn- 
ing for the great — flattery for the vain — pleasure for the vo- 
luptuous*— money for the avaricious-— affected love of learn- 
ing for the scholar— and most bumble and assiduous court- 
ship for the ladies, whose influence, even in state affairs, be 
knew, muet not be overlooked. Amongst other means of con- 
ciliating or cozening James I. one was, to talk bad Latin before 
jjim, in order to give that egregious pedant, toe proud gratifica- 
tion of correcting it. 

Opposite the window,— Captain of the Dutch Guard; Rem- 
brandt. — This is considered as one of the finest pictures now 
known of that great master* 

Waiting Room. — This small apartment contains the 
two following portraits : — 

Old Parr : Vandycjc— He was a peasant of Shropshire, borii 
1483, and died at the roost extraordinary age of 152. In his 
120th year, lie married a second wife, and had a child. He was 
blind for the last 19 years of his life. 

Robert, the second Lord Brooke, who fell at the seige of Lich- 
field. — He is drawn wearing a breastplate, and under it, appears 
the doublet in which he was killed, and which may be seen, stained 
witb brood, amongst the collection in the old British Armoury. 
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Utile Study. — In this room is a Portrait of Henrietta 
Maria j wife of Charles I. — whole-length : Vandyck. 

Library. — This is a spacious and handsome apartment. 
It contains about three thousand three hundred volumes ; 
and, if they are not to be characterized as a rare or invalu- 
able, they form, at least, a useful collection of books.*— Over 
the fire-place ; A School Boy ,- by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Red Bedchamber. — In this room, which is nearly oppo- 
site the Library, are the following paintings :— 

Over the fire-place ; George, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
Brother, Francis; whole-lengths; Vawdyc*. 

Opposite the window j Prince Rupert, and his Brother, 
Maurice ; sons of the King -of Bohemia ; Van dyck. 

Opposite the window; Fruit ; exquisitely done; by Michael 
Angelo— the only specimen in this collection of the wonderful 
powers of that truly great artist. 

Opposite the fire-place; Portrait of a Nun ; by Paul 
Veronese. 

Red Dressing Room. — Three large paintings adorn this 
small apartment. 

View of the Interior of a Church ; by A. db Forme. 

A View of Venice, with a Procession ; Can aletto — who was 
originally a scene painter at Venice, his native city ; but after- 
wards studied with great success at Rome. Canaletto once re- 
resided at the Castle, under the patronage of the late Earl of 
Warwick* 

A Sea Piece ; by that unrivalled master in this branch of the 
art, William Vantervbldi, the younger. 
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Passage.— In the passage leading to the apartments just 
enumerated, are several valuable paintings. 

On the staircase ; A Landscape; rock, cataracts, and trees, 
in fine style; Salv4Tor Rosa, 

Near the Dressing Room door ; A Study ; by the same great 

artist. 



Near the window ; A Sea Fight ; moonlight ; Lqutiierbourg. 

On the stair-case; Charles the First sitting an a Bay Horse, 

Portrait of Shakespeare ; Cornrlmts Jansens. — The great 
poetical genius— -the pride of Warwickshire ; and the glory of 
his country, " who first exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new/* — is here drawn in a sitting posture, composing; the light 
finely breaking in from the windows. 

Henry the Eighth ; Holbein. — What a detestable idea of this 
despotic monarch is held forth* by his own words, when, accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Naunton, he once said of himself, " he never 
spared man in his anger, nor woman in his lust 1" 

Queen Elizabeth; dressed in stiff golden robes; on her head, 
the crown, and in her hand, the globe and sceptre ; Holbeih. 

Mary Queen of Scots, and James her Son — Holbbiw.— She 
was beheaded in the hall of Fotheringhay Castle* 1'eb. 8, 1586 : 
and her behaviour, at that awful crisis, was calm, magnanimous, 
and pathetic* 

Sir Philip Sidney— \n a striped habit. — He was the son of 
Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and of Mary, the 
amiable and accomplished daughter of John Dudley, the famous 
Duke of Northumberland. Gifted, by nature* with some of the 
noblest qualities of the mind and the heart; he received, from the 
cares of wise and affectionate parents, the inestimable ad- 
vantages of a liberal and virtuous education; and for his further 
improvement, at the age of 18, he was sent to. travel in foreign 
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countries. On bis return home, after au absence of three years, 
all the excellencies of his noble character shone out, with re* 
splendent lustre ; every eye was dazzled, every heart was at- 
tracted ; he soon became the ornament and delight of the English 
court and the English nation; and, thence, his high reputation 
extended, and excited general admiration in all the other courts 
and countries of Europe. Men of learning were proud to de- 
dicate to hitn iheirworks; poets delighted to celebrate his virtues 
and accomplishments ; princes condescended to repeat his 
praises* and to court bit fa*©* ; and so efttt*ordMiary we* his 
fame, that, as Sir Robert Naunton relates, in his Fragmenta 
Regalia, he was even put in nomination at the election of a King 
of Poland. His royal mistress, Elizabeth, however, opposed his 
advancement, " not from emulation*' as Sir Robert expresses it, 
" but from fear of losing the jewel of her time."— But the 
splendid career of his virtuous and honourable life — unhappily 
for his country and the world ! — terminated Oct. 17, 1596, at 
the early age of 32. As he was valiantly fighting on the side of 
the Dutch, against their Spanish oppressors, near Zutphen, he 
was mortally wounded ; and it is of hitn that beautiful instance 
of humanity is recorded, which has lately been made the subject 
of a fine picture, by the first historical painter of the age, the 
venerable Mr. West* Retiring from the field, overcome with 
thirst, from excessive bleeding, he called for water ; and, just as 
he was raising it to his lips, a poor soldier, at tjiat moment car- 
ried along, desperately wounded, fixed upon it his eager and 
longing eyes ; instantly, the fainting hero withdrew the water from 
disown lips, and ordered it to be delivered to him, with these 
memorable words, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine !" 

Domestic Offices, &c. — Under the principal range of apart- 
ments, is another, extending the whole length of the Castle, 
from east to west, in which are the various domestic offices. 
These are all formed out of the solid rock, supported by 
lofty and beautiful arches, presenting in the whole a most 
striking appearance $ and though they may be considered, 
as under ground, with respect to the Court on the north 
side ; yet, the windows, looking southward., are still 60 feet 
above the bed of the river, 
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At the eastern extremity, are the Housekeeper's rooms, 
opposite to which, are Servants* rooms, and the Butler's 
pantry. Moving westward, appear the wine cellars — suc- 
ceeded by the spacious ale cellar — and those for wood and* 
coal. Beyond these, are the old Servants* hall and kitchen, 
together with large and convenient larders : and, near the 
western extremity, is the present kitchen, of ample size, 
furnished with every convenience, and surrounded by pan- 
tries, store-rooms, and some other small apartments. 



$fea£ure 4&tmttti>0 of tip Catftfc 

On leaving the interior of the Castle, the Stranger usu- 
ally ascends to the top ol Guy's Tower. The ascent, though 
long, is not very difficult $ and the view from the summit 
will amply repay him the fatigue. Winding up the stone 
stairs, and passing five distinct stories, he will find himself 
on the battlements— elevated above the level of the ground 
130 feet, and above that of the river 150. — From this emi- 
nence, a striking view is commanded of all the streets and 
buildings of the town, on the one side , and the whole ex- 
tent of the park, stretching five miles in circumference, on 
the other. ' In the distance, are seen the three spires of 
Coventry, one of them,' next to Salisbury, the highest in the 
kingdom j and, in the opposite direction, the Saxon Tower 
in Lord Coventry's Park, on the Broadway Hill. Th* 
Shropshire Hills, and those of Shuckburgh Park, are also 
clearly to be seen ; as are, in the nearer tract, Kenilworth 
Castle, Grove Park, the seat of Lord Dormer, and a con- 
siderable number of village churches in all directions. The 
romantic retreat of Guy's Cliff is almost concealed in the 
bosom of its own rocks and woods ; but Blacklow Hill, near 
it, crowned with its tufted ever-greens, is clearly to be dis- 
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cerned. — From this tower, the look down through the opeif 
space, left by the hanging battlements, is truly tremendous. 
— Into Caesar's Tower strangers are not admitted. Some of 
the higher apartments are inhabited ; but underneath is a 
dungeon, deep, damp, and dark ; exhibiting a horrible speci- 
men of a place of subterraneous imprisonment. One small 
loop-hole admits its only light ; insufficient for tracing the 
large letters and figures, still visible by the help of a candle 
on the wall. ' One of the more legible of these inscriptions 
records the confinement of a Royalist Soldier, during the 
Civil War, who was here immured, a wretched captive, for 
the long space of three or four years. 

Descending from the summit of Guy's Tower, and re-en- 
tering the Inner Court — on its northern side, — a portcullis 
Opens, — leading — by an ivy-mantled bridge, beautifully pic- 
turesque, thrown over the deep moat — into the broad gravel- 
led walk of* the Pleasure Grounds. Entering this walk, 
the thick shades, on the right, conceal the Stables of the 
Castle, and the buildings of the town ; but admit a good 
passing view of St. Nicholas's spire. Proceeding a few hun- 
dred yards, the Greene House appears, a spacious and hand- 
some building, designed and finished* by Eboral, an ingeni- 
ous architect of Warwick. It has a modern Gothic front of 
stone, plain and undorned— and, looking out over an exten- 
sive lawn, immediately before it, obtains a fine view of a wide 
bend of the river, with the rich woods rising beyond, and the 
Keeper's Lodge towering above. This beautiful Green- 
House was expressly built for the purpose of receiving the 
celebrated Antique Vase, which is certaiuly one of the 
noblest specimens of ancient art at present remaining. It is 
formed of white marble ; and, in design and execution, is in 
the purest Grecian taste. It is of circular shape, and large 
size, capable of holding 163 gallons. It is placed on a square 
pedestal, within a cemi-circular recess ; and is made to move 
round by means of a mortise and tenon. It has two large 
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handles, exquisitely formed, by interwoven vine-branches 
from which tendrils shoot, and most beautifully spread, with 
their large leaves ami clustering* grapes, round the whole 
upper margin. On the body itself, extending round its mid- 
dle, appears the skin, with the head and claws of a panther, 
the well-known emblem of the God of Mirth and Wine ; 
and, immediately above, are some of the finest heads, which 
the sculptor's art has ever produced— representing those of 
his attending Satyrs: some with ivy-bound hair, and all 
with mirthful countenances, happily suited to the gaiety and 
good cheer, to which this magnificent bacchanalian vase was 
dedicated. Amongst its other ornaments are the thyrsus, 
or vine-clad spear- of, Bacchus — and the lituus, or crooked 
staff of the augurs. The whole remains in a state of excel- 
lent preservation; nor is any part the production of a 
modern hand, except, the head of one of the Satyrs.— It is to 
be regretted, however, that the white composition seems not 
to be quite cleared off, with which the workmen covered it, 
who were employed by Lord Lonsdale to take a model of 
it, with a view of casting another, intended to be of solid 
silver, -gilt. This noble production of ancient art, as a 
Latin inscription partly informs, was found at the bottom of 
a lake, not far from Hadrian's Villa, near Tivoli, about 
twelve or fourteen miles from Rome ; and was first pur- 
chased by the late Sir William Hamilton, then Ambassador 
at the Court of Naples. It was afterwards repurchased by 
the present Earl of Warwick, and at his sole expense it 
was conveyed to England. 

Passing from the Green-House— the walk, laid out by 
Brown, continues— winding through the tasteful and beauti- 
ful plantation, formed of large and luxuriant trees and shrubs, 
consisting of every various species, the oak, the beech, the 
elm, the fir, the larch, and particularly the cedar of Leba- 
non ; which is said to abound more, and to thrive more, in 
this than in any other plantation in the kingdom. One of 
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this last species, planted by the present Earl, was measured 
last year, and, at three feet from the ground, was found to 
be eleven feet eight inches in the girth. 

On approaching the banks of the river — the walk again 
opens on the extensive lawn — and from this point is present- 
ed, in fine assemblage, a variety of pleasing and striking 
objects. On the one hand, appears, at a proper distance, 
the Gothic Green-House $ and before it, gently swelling, 
the large expanse of .velvet turf— bounded, on each side, by 
trees and shrubs, grouped or scattered about, and backed 
with dark and lofty shades $ above which rises, with good 
effect, the tower of St. Mary's. On the other hand, is seen 
the Avon, gliding softly along, diversified, at a small dis- 
tance, by the cascade, the mill, and the ruined arches of the 
bridge. Passing onward— -the Pavilion soon appears*— 
where, by a sudden change, the stranger finds himself em- 
bosomed within the umbrageous arms of a group of trees- 
shut out from all view of the surrounding scenery — as if for 
the pause of a few moments-— usually so needful after the 
attention has been so long and vigorously excited. 

Advancing towards the foundations of the Castle, on the 
solid rock, from which they are scarcely to be distinguished 
—its towering height and expanding bulk are submitted to 
the uninterrupted view, with great and astonishing effect. 
Even the rocks themselves, rising perpendicularly upward 
to a vast height, and richly clothed, in many parts, with ivy, 
moss, and other creeping plants, look with amazing gran- 
deur. — And here, from every feeling bosom, a passing sigh 
will rise, for the melancholy fate of a youth, of noble family, 
cousin to Lord Bagot, who, engaged in the amusement of 
rowing, during the time of a considerable flood, was here 
unfortunately drowned, in the very view of the Castle win- 
dows, Jan. 10, 1800. A friend, who accompanied him, 
was, with difficulty, saved. A small plate of copper, un- 

i 
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ostentatiously fastened to the rock, records, in six Latin lines, 
the sorrows of paternal affection, on this distressing occasion. 

Passing through a tower, called the Hill House, a circuit- 
ous path, carried round a well-wooded mount, affords delight- 
ful views in passing, among which that of St. Mary's tower, 
emulously rising above the lofty groves, is peculiarly striking. 
The path, pursuing its winding course, terminates at length 
in a broad space, on the summit, shaded by the spreading 
arms of an aged and venerable fir. Here once stood the an- 
cient Keep ; and here now stands what is called the North- 
ern Tower.— From this place a striking view is obtained, 
through an iron grating, into the inner court of the Castle, 
on one side ; and, on the other, the prospect extends, from 
the nearer grounds, over a vast expanse of country. 

Descending from this woody mount, a door from the Hill 
House opens into the Inner Court, through which the stran- 
ger usually re-passes on his return— And, before he takes 
his final leave of Warwick Castle — a visit is usually paid to 
the Porters Lodge. 

Here are to be seen the following curiosities: — Guy's Ar- 
mour, undoubtedly ancient, and of enormous weight, consisting, 
of his sword, shield, breast-plate, helmet, walking-staff, and tilt— 
ing-pole.— The Horse Armour of later date and lighter fabric — 
on which is an inscription, nearly obliterated— A large Bell- 
metal Fot f usually called Guv's —his FUih Fork — his Lady's 
Stirrups of Iron— pretended Rib of the Dun Cow, and Pith of her 

Horns one joint of the spine— the tusk, and a shoulder blade of 

the Wild Boar* Besides, these, which are immediately connected 
with the history of Guj— there are* a Spanish halbert — a Toledo 
sword— a battle axe— two ancient maces — two daggers — a Gene- 
ral's truncheon— -a tomahawk — bar chain — and spike shot, dug 
up in the Outer Court— and' a stone coffin, found in the Inner 
Court.— Though for the swoid, and some part of the armour of 
Coy, high antiquity it justly claimed ; yet, if even these should, 
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after all, be thought fictitious, " tliey are srtill,** says Gilpin* "no 
improper appendages of the place, at they give the imagination a 
kind of tinge, which throws an agreeable romantic colour, on all 
the vestiges of this venerable pite.* r 

The Ride through the Park. — Towards the bottom of 
the Lawn,, the great walk of the Garden is crossed at right 
angles by another, leading through large and thriving plan- 
tations, to the delightful Ride $ which, skirting the entire 
boundary of the park, is continued in a wide circumference of 
about five miles — intersected by many collateral branches, 
affording other Rides of pleasing, variety and different ' 
distances. Amongst other objects that will interest and de- 
light in this excursion, must be particularly noticed the spa- 
cious and beautiful Lake, stretching, in a noble sweep, of a 
mile in length, and varying in its breadth from 300 to 
600 feet. The waters of this fine expanse, supplied by 
a small stream, rising at Chesterton, six miles distant, are 
pure and pellucid, not a weed deforms its smooth surface, not 
the least turbid mixture sullies the glassy clearness of its 
whole depth, which, in some parts, is not less than 25 feet. 
It is well stored with fish ; and enlivened with abundance of 
aquatic fowl, particularly the wild duck, of which some curi- 
ous varieties are here to be seen. Its banks, on each side, 
boldly rise, graced with turfted verdure, and crowned with 
hanging woods. — At a small distance, on the east side, in the 
midst of a group of elms, is to be seen a Herony, besides 
which so few are to be found throughout the kingdom. — In 
another part of the park, a light and elegant Bridge appears 
to view— bestriding the waters of the Avon, and connecting 
the two parts of the domain. It is built of stone,, and con- 
sists of one noble arch, 24 feet in the heighth, and lOf feet 
in the span. Near this Bridge, is an uncommonly fine echo 5 
but the effect depends much upon the state of the winds. — 
Above, upon a bold eminence, in the midst of toweriug and 
spreading woods, is a handsome Stone Lodge, the residence 

i2 
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of the keeper, in which is a summer apartment, for the ocga~~ 
sional use of the Noble Family. From this Lodge, is to be 
seen a fine distant view of the Castle. 



The Priory of St. Sepulchre,, situated on the north side 
of Warwick, on the site of an ancient Church, dedicated to 
St. Helen, was founded by Henry de Newburg, Earl of War- 
wick, and completed by his son, Roger, in the reign of 
Henry I. It was designed for4he accommodation of a so- 
ciety of Regular Canons, instituted in imitation of one of 
the same order, established at the Holy Sepulchre, in Jeru- 
salem ; to which at that time; Christian pilgrims were accus- 
tomed, in great numbers, to resort. No account remains of 
the estates originally assigned for their support, but Dug- 
dale thinks it probable, that much of the adjacent land was 
given for that purpose. It is certain, however, that this 
religious institution continued to subsist and to flourish for 
a long series of years, encouraged by the smiles of royal fa- 
vor, and enriched by the liberality of the public, especially 
by that of the successive Earls of Warwick, and their fami- 
lies. At the important period of the Reformation, the Prio- 
ry of Warwick shared the fate of other religious institutions, 
which were at that time dissolved. The building itself, and 
the lands immediately adjacent, belonging to it, were then 
seized by the Crown, and remained* for some time in its pos- 
session; till, in 1547, they were granted to Thomas Haw- 
kins, and his heirs, to be held in soccage of the Castle, at 
the yearly rent of 26$. 9d. 

Thomas Hawkins was of obscure origin, and usually* 
known bv the name of Fisher, from the circumstance of his 
father having been engaged in the low employment of selling 
fish in the market-piace at Warwick. The better fortunes 
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of the son began witji his reception into the family of John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, afterwards the famous Duke of 
Northumberland. He was next employed as secretary to 
the Duke of Somerset, Protector to the young king Ed- 
ward VI. — Afterwards he entered into the army 5 and a$ 
Colonel, at the head of an English regiment, obtained high 
distinction at the battle of Musselborough Field, in Scot- 
land. When/ on the death of Edward VI. the Duke - of 
Northumberland aspired to place his daughter-in-law, Lady 
Jane Grey, on the throne, he entrusted a large sum of money, 
for the purpose of promoting his ambitious project, to the 
care and disposal of his old servant, Fisher. — This money 
was concealed in Bishpp's Itchington Pool ) and being re- 
quired, after the decapitation of his master, to deliver it for 
the use of Queen Mary, it is said, Fisher sturdily refused 5 
and even suffered all the extremity of torture rather than 
discover it. Whether he afterwards restored the hidden 
treasure to the family of the late Duke, or appropriated it to 
his own use, history is silent. 

It appears, however, that in the service of his two noble 
masters, Fisher acquired a very large fortune $ which wa» 
afterwards increased by the purchase of monastery and church 
lands, to an immense amount. When, amongst others, he 
had obtained possession of the Priory, the ancient edifice 
was immediately pulled down 3 and, on its site, the present 
large and handsome structure, with the exception of the gar- 
.((en front, as hereafter mentioned, was then erected. But 
of the original building, as Dr. Stukely observes, two 
galleries were suffered to remain : and, it may be added, 
part also, if not the \v We, of the chapel. Much of the 
former, and evident remains of the latter, are stilljjo be 
seen. To the newly-erected mansion, whij&*w&8 completed 
in 1556, the name of " Hawkins's Nest," was given; and 
" its situation," says Dugdale, " in the midst of a grove of 
lofty elms," rendered that name not inappropriate. 

i3 
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In the month of September, 1571, when Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, celebrated the French Order of St. 
Michael, at the church of St. Mary, the Priory, at which the 
Earl resided, was a scene of great and splendid festivities. 
— An account of this interesting ceremony has already been 
given in a preceding page. 

In the following year, 1572, when Queen Elizabeth was, 
for several days, at Warwick Castle, as already related, 
Thomas Fisher received the distinguished honor of a royal 
visit at the Priory. Returning from a short excursion to 
Kenilworth, the Queen arrived late in the evening at War- 
wick ; " and because," says the writer, so often before re- 
ferred to*, " she woold see what chere my Lady of Warwic 
made, she sodenly went into Mr. Fisher's house," where she 
found a party at supper. — -With great condescension, the 
Queen immediately sat down amongst the company ; and, 
after a slight repast, with still greater condescension, with- 
drew for the kind purpose of visiting " the good man of the 
house, who was, at that tyme, grevously vexed with the 
gowt." Apprised of the intended honor, the sick gentleman 
was lifted from his chamber into the adjoining gallery, where 
he was met by his gracious Sovereign. r}e would fain, as 
duty and gratitude prompted, "have knelid, or rather fallen 
down, before her feetj but her Majesty would not suffer it." 
A conversation ensued, in which, "with most gracious 
words," the Royal Visitor ".did so comfort him," that the 
sick man, says our author, " forgeting his payne," resolved, 
" with more haste than good spede, to be on horseback, next 
time of her Majestie's going abrode ;" and though his reso- 
lution was put to the trial so early as the second day after- 
ward^ , j<>t^ continues the story, he actually accomplished it 
— attending licr ^Majesty, on her return to Kenilworth-— rid- 
ing in company wirh the Lord Treasurer Burleigh— and 
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conversing with that great personage, it seems, with more 
freedom than discretion. 

Thomas Fisher survived this remarkable event of his 
life only a few years. On January 10, 1576, he died ; and 
was buried at the upper end of St. Mary's Church ; where, 
in Dugdale's time, a short monumental inscription was to be 
seen, which perished, no doubt, in the great fire. — After his 
death, the Priory descended to his son, Edward, with all his 
vast estates, amounting to the sum of ^£3,000 per annum. 
But the extravagance of the son, as is so often the case, 
soon dissipated all that the father had so laboriously and so 
anxiously amassed} and he was necessitated to offer this 
fine seat, with all its surrounding domains, to public sale. 
The relief arising from the produce of this and other estates 
proved only temporary : and, at length, overwhelmed with 
debts, the wretched spendthrift was committed to the Fleet 
Prison, where he ended his days miserably. 

The purchaser of the Priory, was Serjeant Puckering, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. After the death of his son, in 1636, it descended 
to his grand-daughter, Jane; on whose decease, without 
issue, his estate devolved to his nephew, Sir Henry Newton, 
of Charlton, near Greenwich, Kent, who died at a very, ad- 
vanced age, at the Priory, about the year 1700, leaving his 
estate to his widow -, and, after her decease, to Lady Bow- 
yer, his niece, and Captain Grantham, his nephew. It was 
soon afterwards offered to public sale ; and was purchased 
by Henry Wise, Esq. of Brompton Park, in the county of 
Middlesex $ who had long been employed in the service of 
Queen Anne, as Superintendent of the Royal Gardens at 
Hampton Court, and in whose descendants, the possession 
has since remained. The present possessor, is the Rev 
Henry Wise, who resides on his living at Offchurch Bury, 
near Warwick. 
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The Priory occupies a situation, in the immediate vicinity 
of the town, on a pleasing eminence, gently falling in every 
direction, embosomed in its own ancient and majestic groves, 

surrounded by delightful gardens, and an extensive park 

forming "a beautiful sylvan scene/' not often exceeded 
The more ancient part of the edifice presents a fine specimen 
of the style of building which prevailed at the time of its 
erection. It originally formed a complete square $ of which 
three sides still remain, but the fourth has been removed. 
The western side is supposed to occupy the site, and to be 
formed partly of the walls of the Chapel belonging to the 
original Priory ; which seems to be proved by the remains of 
a large baptismal font of stone, richly carved, strongly fixed 
in the wall, well worthy the notice of the curious antiquary. 
The Garden Front, erected about 70 years since, presents 
the appearance of a handsome modern mansion 3 and, from 
its windows, commands a delightful prospect over the sur- 
rounding country. In the interior, the ancient part still re- 
tains all the marks of its former grandeur, and the modern 
consists of a numerous suite of handsome and commodious 
rooms. The Hall, in particular, is large and beautiful, with 
a lofty ceiling, formed in plaster work. The number of dis- 
tinct apartments, throughout this extensive pile, amounts, in 
the whole, to nearly one hundred. 

The Pleasure Grounds, immediately adjoining the man- 
sion, are tastefully laid out, in the form of a spacious lawn, 
with one principal walk carried round it. At a small dis- 
tance, is a large kitchen garden, encompassed with high 
walls, planted with choice fruit trees, and furnished with 
hot houses and green houses. Surrounding the whole, is 
the extensive Park, consisting of nearly seventy acres, pleas* 
ingly varied in its surface, interspersed with several large 
pieces of water and richly embellished with trees of vari- 
ous species, most of vigorous growth, and many of finest - 
forms. Through this Park, are several Foot Paths, left open 
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to the Public 3 affording to the neighbouring inhabitants, 
some of the most rural and delightful walks. 



$i£tottcai Account of <&up']M£U& 

Guy's-Cliff, the seat of Bertie Greatheed, Esq. about 
a mile from Warwick, on the Coventry road, so long cele- 
brated for the romantic beauties of its situation, derives its 
name from the abruptly rising, boldly prominent rocks, 
which form the . principal feature in the landscape $ and 
from the far-famed Champion, who here passed,* according 
to ancient story, dedicated to devotion, the closing years of 
a bustling life, of warlike atchievments and wonderful ad- 
ventures. But even four hundred years before the age of 
Guy, in the days of the ancient Britons, if we may believe 
the great antiquary Rous— -himself a resident here — this 
place was selected as favourable, from its solitude and beau- 
tiful scenery, to the sublime contemplations of religion, * by 
St. Dubritius, a Christian Bishop, who had, at that time, it 
is said, his episcopal scat at Warwick. Here, an Oratory 
or small Chapel was erected by him, ''and dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalene^ 

At the period, however, when Guy himself, sought, on 
this spot, repose and comfort, in the exercises of religion- 
it is distinctly related, that he found, already settled here, a 
pious hermit, who had, for his dwelling, a natural cavity in 
the rock j and who was accustomed, for the daily duties of 
devotion, to repair to the neighbouring Oratory of St. Mary. 
With this religious comforter he lived one year ; and sur- 
vived him two. During all this time, his wife, the fair 
Philis, in perfect ignorance of his retreat, and even of his 
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existence, lived at the Castle j and though he went himself, 
every day, to beg his bread from her hands,* yet, the extra- 
ordinary part of the story is, that he so completely disguised 
his person, and so steadily preserved his secret, as never 
once to discover himself, nor to be discovered by her. At 
length, however, in his. last sickness, a little while only be- 
fore his death, he made himself known, by means of a ring, 
to her, " whom he loved most ;" who instantly flew to his 
cave, and arrived jnst in, time to exchange a parting adieu. 
By her hands, his dying eyes were closed ; and from her 
cares, attended by the Bishop, the clergy, and a long train 
of others, his remains received the rites of honourable and 
Christian, burial. He was interred within the cave, where 
he hajd lived, and where he had died. The fair Philis her- 
self survived her long lost^ late found husband, only fourteen 
days | and was buried near him. — Two other hermits, also, 
it is recorded, long after this time, retired, with the same 
religious views, to the same spot, which might now be 
considered as consecrated ground. 

So greatly celebrated, on account of its natural beauties, 
and the fame of its ancient inhabitant, was Guy's Cliff, in 
the time of Henry V. that, when this Monarch was at War- 
wick, he was induced to visit it ; and was so much struck, 
with the charming scenery, and the religious air of the 
place, that he immediately resolved to establish here a 
chantry for two priests. His death, howeyer, which hap- 
pened soon after, defeated his pious design ; bat, in the suc- 
ceeding reign, the plan was carried into effect, by Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. In 1422, the chantry was 
accordingly established, and two priests were appointed 
to celebrate mass daily, for the Earl and his Countess, 
during their lives; and, after their death, for the wel- 
fare of their souls. The manor of Ashorne was assign- 

• Legend of Guj, 
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ed by him for their maintenance, together with the 
rent of some lands at Whitnash and Wellesbourne j to 
which, after his death, considerable additions were made by 
his will. By the same will, it was also directed that the 
Chapel, and other rooms, for the accommodation of the 
priests, should be rebuilt ; and this was accordingly done 
by his executors, about the year 1452, at the expence of 
,§£183. These executors also covered in, and inclosed by 
walls of stone, the two adjoining wells, as they now appear. 
The statue of Guy, which still remains in the Chapel, it 
seems, was erected by the Earl himself, in his life time. 

By a survey, taken in the reign of Henry VIII. the lands 
belonging to the Chapel of Guy's Cliff, were certified to be 
worth s£19. 10*. 6d.; which together with all its buildings 
and appurtenances, were granted, by royal license, 1st of 
Edward VI. to Sir Andrew Hammock, Knight > in whose 
family it continued, till, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was purchased by William Hudson, Esq. an eminent Sur- 
geon of Kenilworth. On the marriage of his daughter to 
Sir Thomas Beaufoy, Knight, the estate passed into that 
family. It became afterwards the property of Mr. Edwards, 
of Kenilworth ; and, from, his heirs, it was purchased by the 
late Samuel Greatheed, Esq. by whom nearly the whole of 
the present edifice was built, and who greatly improved and 
adorned the surrounding pleasure grounds. On his decease 
in 1765, it descended to his son, Bertie Greatheed, Esq. 
the present possessor* 

The description of this delightful place, given by Leland, 
so long ago as the reign of Henry VIII. is, in itself, a beau- 
tiful and spirited sketch ; and as it was, no doubt, a faithful 
representation of its state at that time, so it exhibits a pic- 
ture, equally correct, of what it still remains. " It is the 
•abode of pleasure," says that learned antiquary, " a place 
" delightful to the Muses. There are natural cavities m the 
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" rocks y small, but shady groves ; clear and chrystal 
"streams; flowery meadows, mossy caves, a gentle mur- 
muring river, running among the rocks ; and, to crown 
all, solitude and quiet, friendly in so high a degree to the 
Muses." Guy's Cliff is likewise mentioned in terms of the 
highest admiration, by Camden, Fuller, Dugdale, and other 
celebrated historians. The more recent notices of this ad- 
mired place are likewise numerous ; but we shall only offer 
to our readers the following, from Warner's Northern Tour, 
— " Two miles before we reached Warwick, the celebrated 
place of Mr. Greatheed attracted us to its pleasing and 
picturesque scenery — where, a beautiful combination of 
" wood, rock, and wood, produces such a necromantic 
" effect, as almost leads one to credit the tales of tradition— 
" which make this place the retreat of the renowned Guy, 
" Earl of Warwick, when he dedicated his last years to re- 
* r pose and prayer." 
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The approach to this delightful place, from the Covens 
try Road, is carried along the edge of open and extensive 
grounds, by the side of shady plantations, terminated by a 
lofty arch of stone, through which appears to view— 7ft* 
Court Yard.— -Even here the curious observer will find in- 
teresting objects of attention, as the whole is hewn out of 
the solid rock. — Underneath are subterraneous passages and 
cellars — from one of which. the influence of the external at- 
mosphere is so completely excluded, that the temperature 
is found, in the hottest and coldest days of the year, to vary, 
only a single degree.-— In front, under a high archway, are 
the principal Stables, entirely formed in the rock; as are 
other Stables, and convenient places of shelter, on the right. 
One of these excavations is cut so deeply, as almost to 
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penetrate through the rock, to an opening on the opposite 
side. This was intended to form a second entrance into 
the Court; but the design was afterwards relinquished. 
Above, appear, on the summit and higher parts of the rock, 
trees and shrubs, whose spreading branches throw their 
dark shades over this singularly striking and secluded spot. 

On the left, seated on the solid rock, in which some of 
its lower apartments are formed, stands the Mansion, which 
here shews its principal front, substantially built of stone, 
exhibiting a handsome modern appearance. ' 

INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE. 

This consists of numerous apartments, feruied more for 
use than shew,, agreeably to the prevailing taste of our pri- 
vate English gentlemen. Some of those, however, which 
are open to public inspection, are net qnly commodious, but 
handsome. Yet, the principal, and the powerful attraction, 
is a Collection of Paintings, of extraordinary merit and in- 
terest, some originals, others copies from the first masters 
—-all the production of the only son of the present possessor 
of Guy's Cliff— whose talents displayed a .singular instance 
of premature genius — and who, at the eajriy.age of 22, to 
the inexpressible grief of all who had the happiness to know 
him, was lost to his friends, to his country, and the world. 
He died Oct. 8, 1804, at Vicenza, in Italy. There are, be- 
sides, some valuable paintings, by artists of highest fame;— 
of all which, we proceed to give some account. 

• Entrance Hall. — This apartment is of good dimensions, 
and the ceiling and side walls are richly ornamented in 
plaster work. 

* 

Here are several fine pieces of statuary. On the left is a 
Venus de. Medici* a cast from the original. — Before, in two re- 

K 
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cesses, are the Florence Faun and Apollo,— On each side of the 
doors, are Busts ofSamket Great heed, Esq, end nit Firtt Lady ; 
and above* is a Bust of Mrs. Siddons. . 

Over the fire-place* in mezzo-relievo, if a Bust of Robert . 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsay,— an able and valiant military command- 
er ; who, in the reign of Elizabeth, highly distinguished himself 
at the taking of Cadiz, and on other important occasions ; and 
who* on the breaking out of the Civil War, was appointed 
General. of the King's forces; and was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Edge-Hill, 1642* It was one of his posterity, Robert, 
*ho in the reign of George I. was created Duke of Ancaster ; 
and whose descendant, Peregrine Bertie, Duke of Ancaster, was 
the maternal grandfather of the present possessor of Guy VCliff. 

Pestibule.—A circuitous passage conducts from the En- 
trance Hall to this apartment— which is hung round with 
numerous paintings— some, indeed, merely unfinished sketch- 
es — all the production of the young lamented artist— once 
the heir of the mansion they are now destined to adorn* 

On one side-Hire three Portraits of Friends of the Family 
—and a small picture called the Incantation— of which the sub* 
ject is taken fromTasso'e Jerusalem delivered* 

On the opposite side— in the centre — Sketch of the Story of 
Dryope, from Ovid. 

On the left— Hannibal* s Dream of an Angel, sent by Jupiter, 
to conduct him into Italy, 

' On the right— Afarder of Thomas £ Becket. 

The four Busts in this Hall, are— Mr. John Kemble—Mr. C. 
Kemble—Mrs* Siddons—Mrs. Siddons's Daughter— modelled by 
that celebrated actress* 

Dining-Room.—TKxs is a handsome apartment— and or- 
namented with a collection of pictures— which by their intrin- 
sic merit, are calculated to excite high admiration ; and become 
doubly interesting from a recollection of the youthful artist. ' 
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Qf these, the first, in magnitude of size, and grandeur of 
effect, is a copy from one of the most celebrated of all the works 
of Corregio. The original was formerly at Parma, bat is now 
in the Louvre at Paris. The subject is — The Infant Saviour — 
acknowledging a prophecy of himself, pointed out by an Angel. 
St. Jerome, from whom the picture is named — a Father of the 
fourth century, famous for his interpretation of Scripture — is, by 
an anachronism not unusual with painters, represented as hold* 
ing the sacred volume; and the group is completed by a Madon- 
na, St. John, and Mary Mugdalene, kneeling nud embracing the 
foot of the Saviour. Of the latter figure, the exquisite beauty 
and grace are said to be unrivalled in modern art. The whole 
is considered* as one of the finest examples of the chiaro-tcuro 
—a style, which Corregio himself first completely established, 
and in which he pre-eminently excelled* — The copy is acknow- 
ledged, by all competent judges, to be a wonderful effort of the 
early powers that produced it. 

Next to this, is a very fine picture— an original— displaying 
certainly the genius of the artist, in one of its higher flights~<- 
perhaps even, in its very highest* It is an admirable Shy lock, 
in which the cool determined vengeance of the Jew is powerfully 
depicted. He is in the act of pointing with his knife to the seal 
of his bond ; and, in answer to all entreaties, and to all re- 
proaches, exclaiming— 

w Till thou can'st rail this seal from off my bond, 
" Thou but offend'** tby longs lo talk so loud." 

A Portrait of Buonaparte next succeeds, half-length —con- 
sidered as one of the most correct likenesses of him in exis- 
tence. As a proof, it is said, the mother of Buonaparte* on see- 
ing it, was "forcibly struck with its resemblance, and declared it 
to be the strongest she had ever seen of her son. Yet the only 
opportunity of seeing the extraordinary original, and of taking 
the sketch, was at the public audiences of 1803. 

The centre-piece, on the same side, is a fine Picture of King 
Lear end his Daughter, 

x2 
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Next, is a portrait, half-length, io si mantle* of the present 
Possessor of Guy's-Cliff. 

* It is succeeded by another portrait, half-length, of his mater- 
nal uncle— Brownlow Bertie, fifth Duke ofAncaster— on whose 
decease in 1809, at the advanced age of 79, the title became 
extinct. 

Above the door, right of the side-board, is a third fa mil? 
portrait— Richard Qreatheed, £<g.— brother of the present Mrs. 
Greatheed. 

Above the door, left of the side-board, is a copy of a picture 
%L—Spagnaletto > in the Dresden Gallery— who, though born 
in Spain, was educated under the greatest masters in Italy. It 
is a portrait of himself in the character of Diogenes, searching 
for an honest man. Being observed, with a lighted lanthorn, at 
noon-day, in the public streets, as the story tells, looking about, 
as if searching for something, he was asked " what he was seek- 
ing?" — " an houest man !** replied the Cynic. 

Between the window and door, is a small, but interesting 
picture, an original, of which the subject is — Atahualpa* Prince 
of Peru, discovering Pwarro'i ignorance of the Art of Reading 
and Writing. 

Between' the windows, is an admirable picture, an original — 
Of Lady Macbeth and her Husband. — The point of time is imme- 
diately after the murder of Duncan, in his chamber, by the 
treacherous Macbeth— when Lady Macbeth, snatching the wea- 
pons from his hands, with a look of desperate courage, mingled 
with contempt for her husband's want of it, cries out — 

« — r- Infirm of purpose 1 
«« Give me the daggers !•' 

Over the east door— Portrait of Master G. Cray* 

In the Little Drawing Room, are the following paintings : 
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Over the mantfe-piece — a Portrait of Maximilian, Bmperor 
of Gtramny— grandfather of ChartesV— half-length; by Hol* 
b ei jf.^ Below this, is A View of Venice— amaziogly fine— by 
Canaletto. — Above, on the right— it View of Naples — and .on 
the left, another View of Naples.— Below, on the right — Annun- 
ciation of the Savior's Birth to the Shepherds— by Bajjsako.— 
Below, on the left, is a fine Landscape — by Ruysdale. 

On the east side of this room, are the following portraits— 
above — Samuel Great heed, Esq. — Mrs. Greatheed, — Below — 
Lady Mur^Greatheed—Rev. J. H. WttHams— by Artaud.— 
Over the door-* A "Small Family Portrait, 

Opposite the fire-place, above — Two Vktos of Dover. — Be- 
Xfrrt—A Landscape.— Portrait of a Lady — by Sir P. Lb ly. 

In the Recess— StefaA of Bonaparte — Dowager Duchess of 
•Ancasicr% 

Oti the west side of the room — Salutationcf the Virgin— by a 
Send L a r of Ru b e» s . — Portrait of the present Earl of Lindsey, 
by Sift Joshua Retnolos. 

Great Drawing Room. — This is an elegant apartment; 
ctf which not the least of the attractions is the somewhat 
f confined; but enchanting prospect, opening to view from its 
circular windows. — Looking downward, the great depth of 
the irock strikingly appears. The river winding round it, 
.and washing its foundation — the moving water-mill— tie 
. foaming cascade — the woodmbridge — the flourishing plan- 
tations, on the -one *ide-~ and the fertile 'meads on the other, 
enlivened with cattle and steep, feeding &t reposing-— and, 
in the mare distant view, -Gavesfton HiM, on the left, where 
the dissolute fttvorrte of fid ward f I. was beheaded —the new 
buHt church of Wootton in front, and the little recluse vil- 
lage of Milverton, on the right, with its rustic church almost 
buried in the shade of trees— present altogether, a pleas- 
ingly varied and beautiful landscape, not often exceeded. 

k3 
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Id this room are the following paintings: — over the mantle- 
piece — Madonna and Child-—* copy from a painting hy Raphael* 
in the Gallery at Dresden.— I u the original, the Virgin, it is 
said, looks with that " more than mortal dignity/' and the in- 
fant innocence of the child has mingled with it, that " something 
divine/' by which the greatest of painters knew how to excite 
the astonishment and awe of every beholder. This copy was 
taken by Artaud, in the best stiie of that artist. 

Right hand of the fire-place — View of Dart; by Van Goyev 
—whose pencil is surprisingly light and spirited, and whose pic- 
tures please from the charming facility of touch. This painting, 
like most of those of his best time, is marked with his name and 
date of the year.— Left side*— View on the Scheldt, with Antwerp 
in the distance- — by Albert Cwyp— -amazingly fine — the harmo- 
ny and soft repose of this piece are wonderful* — Cnyp, a native 
of Dorr, was an artist of extraordinary, merit. He acquired the 
chaste and exquisite style, for which he is so highly aefmired, by 
a close and vigilant attention to nature, under all the vicissi- 
tudes of the atmosphere, and of the seasons. In his aerial' tints,' 
it is thought no painter ever surpassed him. His pictures are 
more frequently met with in England than in any other country. 

Upper end of the rodm, is a large Portrait, three quarters 
length of— Peregrine, Second Duke of Ancaster — in his robes, 
and with his wand of office, as Lord Great Chamberlain of 

England. 

Over the door — Potiphar't Wife endeavouring to detain Joseph 
— from a painting at Dresden ; by Carlo Cionani. Of the ori- 
ginal painting, the composition is adjudged to be extremely mas* 
terly; full of fire, taste, and excellent expression; the heads 
fine, the colouring good, the flesh perfect nature, and the effect 
of the whole powerfully striking. The copy was taken by 
Monge; and of a production so highly finished, surely it is not 
top, much to say, that it can be no discredit to its great original. 

Library. —This apartment contains a collection of Books, 
not large, but choice. — Its most interesting ornament, how- 
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ever, is another admirable production of the pencil, which 
the same youthful and much-regretted, artist, has added to 
the many paintings already enumerated, in — A Portrait of 
Himself-h-H was taken about a year before the deplorable 
events which ended for ever all the expectations so oarly 
and so rich a display of talent naturally excited. It is said 
to be a striking representation, not merely of the external 
form and features, but of the animating spirit that stirred 
within. What a precious bequest ! — to its possessor how 
invaluable !— -who might say, as was said of one of Raphael's 
portraits, by one of Raphael's friends, " hoc cdnsoler, longos 
decipioque dies" 

Staircase. — But the most extraordinary effort, perhaps, 
of the same youthful genius, is yet to be noticed. It is a 
picture of very large size, suspended on the side of the 
Staircase, entitled — the Cave of Despair-+-from the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, Book I. Cant. IX. With wonderful truth 
and force has the painter, here, given form and colour to 
the terrific conceptions of the poet. 

The Chapel. — Returning through the Entrance Hall in- 
to the Court Yard, the next object of attention is the 
Chapel. This, together with the apartments under it, was 
originally built in the reign of Henry VI. about 400 years 
ago, as already mentioned, and* was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene. The rooms intended for the habitation of the 
priests, remain in their original state 5 but the body and 
tower of the Chapel were repaired by the late Mr. Greatheed. 
The interior is still m a good state of preservation though 
not fitted up, or used, as a place of worship— -The Statue 
of Guy, erected about the time above-mentioned, measuring 
nine feet in heighth, is now greatly mutilated, though traces 
of the gUding and other embellishments are still to be seen. 
The figure is evidently in the attitude of drawing the sword, 
though the right hand is gone. 
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walk thkorh the pleasure grounds. 

This truly delightfn walk usually commences from the 
Blackmoor Green,— from the edge of which, over a- low wall, 
the eye looks down on the abrupt descent of the rocks, to 
the depth of forty feet below — and thence wanders with de- 
light, over a rich and varied landscape. The mill, here, Ml 
in view, deserves notice, not only as a pleasing object; but 
also on account of its great antiquity 5 since, as DngdaJe 
notices, it was ia being even at the period of the Norman 
Conquest. 

Passing nnder the venerable shade of a noble avenue, 
formed by rows of aged amd lofty firs— -a gentle descent 
conducts to Gvtfs Well — at which, according to popular 
story, that religions champion was accustomed to slake his 
daily thirst 

From Guy's Well, the walk conducts tmder that part of 
the rock, on the perpendicular edge of which the mansion is 
seated, which here rises to view in a striking manner, and 
would afford, from many points, excellent mbjedts for the 
pencil. Here, the overhanging ivy is frequently seen, richly 
cloat&ing the aides of the rook— in which are several cham- 
bers,, or escalations, artiidalhr formed,-^The Chapel next 
appears, with the apartmenls under it, ancieutry the habita- 
tion of the Chantry Priests, stMl remaining entirm and unal- 
tered - y and immediately beyond is Guy's Cave $ . 

" Where, with his bands, be hewed • bout*, 
" Out of a craggy rock of stone ; 
" And livtd, like a Palmer poor, 
44 Wkttn that faeote, uUnttS 

Yet it has aft the appearance of iefng a aafarai -cavity. 
The npper part, at least, exhibits no marks of the chisel ; 
though, evidently, the lower part is hewn out of the rock, 
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and bears the appearance of a grave; in which, as tradition 
tells, the mighty warrior was interred. On the side of this 
cavern is an inscription, in Saxon characters, no longer legi- 
ble ; though a few single letters may yet be traced. Above, 
is the walk, still known by the name of Fair Philips 
fP'alk ;— who, according to the legendary tale, was here 
accustomed to repair, whilst her husband, though unknown 
to her as such, was engaged in his devotion! underneath. 



Leamington Priors, situated two miles from Warwick, 
•n the road to Southam and Daventry, derives the first 
part of its name, from the river Learn, which flows through 
it ; and the second, from the circumstance of its having foiv 
merly belonged to the Priors ofKenflworth.— -Still more 
anciently, it appears to have been part of the vast posses- 
sions of TurchiH, the last and tfre most powerful of all the 
Earls of Warwick of the Saxon Line. About that time, ac- 
cording to Doomsday Book, it was two hides in extent, . 
equal to about two hundred acres of land, It was then 
valued at s£4 ; and two mills are expressly mentioned, as 
standing within its precincts. 

After the Conquest, Earl TurchilTs son was despoiled 
by the Conqueror of many of his paternal estates; and 
among these, of Leamington, which was granted to Roger 
de Montgomery, a Norman Baron. Roger was succeeded, 
in his title and estates, by his eldest son Hugh ; and, upon 
his death, in the reign of William Rufus, by his second son, 
Robert. This nobleman, on the accession of Henry I. 
took a decided part against him, in favour of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, but being vigorously attacked, he was soon 
obliged to retire from the kingdom. All his possessions 
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were immediately confiscated, and bestowed upon others ; 
and, of these, Leamington was granted to the Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry. 

From this Bishop, Leamington passed into the posses* 
aion of Geoffrey de Clinton, celebrated as the founder of the 
Castle and Priory of Kenilworth $ and by him, it was trans- 
ferred to Gilbert Nutricius, of Warwick, and his heirs, who 
held it, by the service of half a Knight's fee.— Whether this 
grant was forcibly resumed, or whether the estate was re* 
purchased, is uncertain ; but, it appears that it soon revert- 
ed to its former possessor j and that, by his son, Geoffrey de 
Clinton, about the year 1 166, it was given, with a consider- 
able number of other estates, to the Canon and the Priors of 
Kenilworth. In the possession of that religious fraternity, it 
continued, without interruption, till the period of the Disso- 
lution ; when it was seized by the Crown j and was retain- 
ed by it, till, in the 6th of Queen Elisabeth, it was granted 
to Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. After the death of 
that brave and virtuous nobleman, in default of male issue, 
the title became extinct j though it was soon revived in fa- 
vour of Robert, Lord Rich. After this time, the estates of 
Leamington seem to have fallen into the hands of various 
proprietors- and, at present, the manerial rights, and a 
considerable portion of the land, within the precincts of the 
parish, belong to the noble family of Aylesforch 

The church, dedicated to AIT Saints, was originally a 
chapel, belonging to Leek Wootton, once a very extensive 
parish, situated at the distance of two miles, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, in the road from Warwick to Kenil- 
worth. In the reign of Edward L the vicarage was valued 
at 20s. 3 in that of Henry VIII. at g£6. ; and its value, at 
this time, is estimated at about j£150. It is in the gift of 
the Rev. Henry Wise, of the Priory, at Warwick, and the 
present incumbent is the Rev. John Wise, of Lillington. 
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The Saline Springs, for which this village is now so 
greatly celebrated, have long been known to its inhabitants, 
and to those of its immediate vicinity ; and they are a&» 
distinctly noticed by Camden, Speed, Fuller, Dugdale, and 
Other early writers. About the year 1 730, they began to en- 
gage the notice of medical writers, on the subject of mineral 
waters. Of these, the earliest, was Dr. Guidot, who wrote 
about the year 1689. He was followed, at the distance of 
a few years, by Dr. Short, and Dr. Rutty, and in 1765, by 
Dr. Russell, whose experiments were all attended with 
nearly the same results. 

But notwithstanding the early and distinct notices of 
Leamington Water, by medical and other writers, it con- 
tinued to be, for a long time, little known, or little regarded, 
except by the inhabitants of the place, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; by whom, says Dr> Short, it was drunk in 
the great quantity of two or three quarts ; and was found, he 
adds, to be very efficacious in the cure of scorbutic and other 
Complaints. At length, however, the period arrived, which 
we may fix about the year 1784, when the water of Leam- 
ington began to attract, some share ot pnblic attention ; for 
which, it was principally indebted to the favourable opinion 
of Dr. Kerr, of Northampton ; whose sagacity first clearly 
penetrated into its valuable qualities ; and whose 'powerful 
recommendation first led to a fair and reasonable trial of its 
medical virtues, in several cases of disorder, particularly 
those of the chronic kind. It was by his advice, and under 
the sanction of his great authority, that, in the year 1786, a 
new well was opened, and the First Baths were erected, by 
Mr. Thomas Abbotts, a native of the village. These baths, 
which consisted only of one hot and one cold bath, for seve- 
ral years were found sufficient to answer all the demands 
•f those who resorted hither ; who were, then, indeed, no 
more than a few invalids ; and for whom no other accommo- 
dations were provided, besides those which two small inns,' 
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the Dog and the Bowling Green, together with the humble 
rooms of three or four cottages, slightly improved in their 
appearance and furniture, afforded. 

But the dawn of a brighter day was approaching. The 
favourable opinion of the water, first entertained by Dr. 
Kerr, not only gathered strength in his own mind ; but was 
adopted, and zealously acted upon, by other physicians, 
and particularly by Dr» Johnstone, of Birmingham ; and, in 
consequence, the number of annual visitants greatly increas- 
ed. In the year 1790, the rising reputation of Leamington 
became still more distinctly apparent, in the opening of a 
new well, and the erection of a new range of baths 5 built 
upon a plan of greater convenience and spaciousness, and 
with some attention even to elegance, by Matthew Wise, Esq. 
of Leamington. As yet, however, nothing~more was done, 
in the providing of lodgings for the reception of strangers, 
except fitting up, in a slight way, the .rooms of a few ad- 
ditional cottages—- and the general aspect of the place still 
wore the same appearance as before, of a rural and retired 
village. 

But an event of great importance, in the history of 
Leamington, distinguished the year 1794. This was the 
publication of an ingenious analysis of the water, by Dr. 
Lambe, who, at that time, practised as a physician, with 
great reputation and success, at Warwick. From this ana- 
lysis, winch was first given to the public, in the Memoirs of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society (Vol. 5), it distinctly 
appeared, that Leamington Water greatly resembled in its 
nature, and in all its distinguishing properties, the water 
of Cheltenham; which was then rising to the height of its 
fame j and that the medical effects to be expected from both 
are nearly the same. There is, indeed, one remarkable 
difference, consisting in the quantity of iron, which the one 
has been supposed to contain more than the other ; though 
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this quantity, either from mistake or design, has been 
greatly over-stated. 

In opposition to this, however, and to every other 
{superiority on the side of Cheltenham, whether real or 
supposed, one clear and important advantage, in recom- 
mendation of Leamington, soon became sufficiently evident ; 
which is, the abundant supply of the mineral water, in a 
'egree adequate to every probable demand, not merely for 
drinking, but even for hot and cold bathing. At Chelten- 
ham, on the contrary, the saline spring, it is well known, 
issues in so slow and scanty a stream, as scarcely to afford, 
in a crowded season, a supply sufficient for drinking ; and* 
of course to expect the larger supplies, that would be re- 
quired for general bathing, is impossible. It has been 
found necessary, therefore, to erect, indifferent parts of 
the town, baths, to be filled with common water, the great 
inferiority of which to saline water, for all the salutary pur- 
poses of bathing, especially warm bathing, has been too 
long understood, to need to be pointed out in this place. 

So much was the public attention excited in conse- 
quence of the analysis of Dr. Lambe, added to the high 
medical recommendations before mentioned, that Leamington 
rapidly rose into great and general notice ; and the number 
of its visitants, with every succeeding year, prodigiously in- 
creased. Every cottage now made haste to furnish its 
lodgings ; every lodging, to improve its appearance 5 new 
wells were opened 5 new baths were ' constructed 5 new 
houses erected 5 and not only new streets were formed in 
the Old Town, as it now began to be called, but the plan * 
of an entirely Xew Town was laid, which has since been 
partly carried into execution, including Assembly Rooms, a 
Pump Room, and Public Baths, built npon a scale of mag- 
nificence, scarcely equalled, certainly uot exceeded, by those 
of any watering-place in this or any other country. Thus, 

L 
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in the course of little more than ten years, from an obscure 
and insignificant village, has Leamington become the 
crowded and fashionable resort of those who are in search 
of health or pleasure, from all parts of the empire. 
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Of the springs already discovered there are at present 
six j and if more were required or sought for, it is probable 
that as many more might yet be found. As it is convenient 
that the different wells should be distinguished by some 
permanent names, instead of the ever-changing names of 
the proprietors, it has been suggested that appellations, 
derived from situation, or any other obvious circumstance, 
would be preferable ; and with this view, the following 
names having been proposed,- we shall, without hesitation, 
adopt them in the succeeding account. 

The Public Well. — This is the very ancient spring, 
which is noticed by Camden, and other early writers. It 
formerly flowed spontaneously, from a small fissure in the 
rock ; and it was here, that the hardy rustics of ancient 
days flocked to drink the healing water ; which they swal- 
lowed, it is said, in copious draughts of two or three quarts j 
and that at a time, too, when probably, its strength was 
much greater than it is at present. Being situated on the 
waste land, this spring of course belongs to the Lord of the 
Manor, who is the Earl of Aylesfbrd $ and who, at his own 
expence, lately inclosed it, by a small but elegant structure. 
Though built considerably below the surface of the ground, 
to which the descent is by a flight of stone steps, yet the 
water no longer flows spontaneously ; and recourse is now 
had to the use of a small pump, to which access may be ob- 
tained on the same terms as at the other wells* A second 
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pump, affixed to the external wall of this building, is left to 
the free, and unrestrained use of the poor. 

The Centers Well. — The second spring, proceeding in the 
order of discovery, is situated at a small distance opposite the 
Public Well, and nearly in the center of the village. Upon 
sinking this well, in the year 1786, a rock was found at the 
distance of eighteen feet; and within this rock, about three 
feet in depth, the saline water rises. The baths here erect- 
ed, about thirty years ago, by Mr Thomas Abbotts, and now 
the property of his daughter, Mrs. Smith, were formerly as 
humble in their appearance as that of the whole surround- 
ing village. But they have, since that time, shared in the 
general improvement of the place ; and are now neatly and 
commodiously fitted op. They consist of six warm baths, 
one of which is for the use of children. Most of them are 
furnished with dressing-rooms. A small but handsome 
pump-rcpm has just been completed. 

The Road Well. — The third spring, situated in the high 
road from Warwick to Daventry and London, is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Wise, and was discovered in 1790. Here the 
water was found at the great distance of forty-two feet, 
from the surface of the ground. A well was first sunk to 
the depth of twenty-four feet. In the course of that depth, 
there is a rock, in thickness about eight or ten feet; next a 
bed of marl ; and after this a rock much harder than the 
former. Through this second rock, a bore was made eigh- 
teen feet deep, where a cleft was found, through which tho 
water Hows copiously.— The baths here erected are commo- 
dious and handsome. There are in the whole thirteen, con- 
sisting of one cold bath, four for the use of gentlemen, and 
seven for the use of ladies, and one child's bath. They are 
all fitted up with Dutch tiles and Derbyshire marble, and 
furnished, for the convenience of invalids, with hand-rails. 
A dressing-room, with, a fire-place, is attached to each. 

s.2 
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The water is supplied by means of a horse-engine. A isinaii 
but very elegant pump-room has lately been added. 

The Bridge Well. — The fourth spring, which belong* 
to Mr. Robbins, was first discovered in 1810, and is situate 
ed close to the bed of the river, and near the bridge. Here, 
the water was found at the depth of only twenty feet. Tho 
baths which it supplies are spacious and commodious, com- 
prising one large cold bath, three hot baths, one of which is 
formed of beautiful marble ; and a child's bath ; all, except 
the last, furnished with good dressing rooms. The water 
is pumped up by a sort of horse engine. 

The South Well.— The fifth spring, discovered in 1 81 Q, 
situated at the southern extremity of the village, is the pro- 
perty of the Rev. Mr. Read. Here it was necessary to dig 
to the prodigious depth of sixty feet, before the water could 
be found - } and it is remarkable, that, in every . well yet 
opened, the depth increases, in some sort of proportion to its 
distance from the bed of the river. The baths, here erected, 
are ne&t and good, though without the convenience of dress* 
ing rooms. They consist of one cold bath, formed with 
Dutch tiles ; three hot b?,ths, one of which is of marble ; 
/ and a child's bath. 

The North Welt — The sixth spring; situated on; the 
north side of the river, was discovered in 1810, at the 
depth of thirty-four feet below the surface of the ground. 
Here numerous baths, and a pump-room, on a grand scale, 
have been erected, at the expense of about ^25,000. This 
great building presents a noble front ; and consists of a een* 
tral part, extending one hundred and six feet in length, and 
rising to the height of thirty ; supported by two wings, ex- 
tending thirty feet, and rising to the height of twenty. It 
is surrounded, on three of its sides, by a spacious colonnade, 
formed by duplicated pillars of the Doric order. The 
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whole is built of native stone, designed by Mr. C. S. Smith, 
architect of London ; and forms, certainly, one of the most 
complete and magnificent structures of the kind, in the 
kingdom. 

Pump Room. —Through folding doors, at each extremi- 
ty of the central building just mentioned, are the fvro en- 
trances into the Pump Room ; which is of larfje size, of 
lofty height, and noble proportions. The ornamental parts 
of the ceiling, the cornices, and all the interior embellish- 
ments, are in the purest taste of simple elegance. This fine 
room is lighted, on one side, by a range of seven windows $. 
and, on the opposite side, by one large window of coloured 
glass. Below this last, at equal distances, are two beauti- 
ful chimney-pieces, of Kilkenny marble. At one extremity 
of the room is the pump ; which, with a basin in the centre, 
standing on an ornamental pedestal, of Derbyshire marble, 
is inclosed by a neat mahogany balustrade. 

The New Bat/ts.—ln the two wings of this great edifice, 
axe the principal entrances to the baths — which are formed 
in two divisions, entirely separated j one appropriated to 
the use of the ladies, the other to that of the gentlemen. 
The number of baths is in the whole twenty; consisting of 
every possible kind, hot baths, tepid baths, vapour baths, 
shower baths, hot and cold douche, for topical applications, 
and a chair bath, which is an excellent contrivance^for tl.e 
safe and easy conveyance of the bather, on the undressing 
chair, into the bath. — All the baths are of good size, ccn^ 
structed in the best manner, formed with Dutch tiles $ and 
the contrivance, for filling and emptying them expeditiously, 
and for regulating them easily and exactly to any required 
degree of heat, is admirable. To many of them, convenient 
dressing rooms are attached. The water is drawn from the 
well by means of a steam engine of two-horse power — 
which itself is an object of curiosity, as a striking and beau- 

l3 
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tiful specimen of the great perfection, to which that most 
astonishing and important of all human inventions is now 
carried. It would be injurious to omit stating that, of this 
noble range, one cold and two hot baths have been appro- 
priated, by the benevolent direction of the Proprietors, to 
the use of the. poor. . 

In concluding this account of the wells and baths of 
Leamington, it must again be distinctly noticed, that there 
is an abundant supply of the mineral water, at every season 
of the year, not only for drinking, but for all the purposes 
of bathing : though, as it is affected, in some degree, by the 
rain, its efficacy is greatest in the summer. It is in this 
important respect, that Leamington, as before remarked, 
* may justly claim so decided a superiority over the sister 
- springs of Cheltenham, though yielding to them, certainly, 
in the quantity of some of the more valuable ingredients 
which they contain. Whilst, at t\& latter place, no mineral 
water can be procured for bathing at all, and the supply is 
scanty even for drinking; at the former, the copiously-flow- 
ing stream has been found sufficient to answer, not only 
every present, but every future probable demand, both for 
internal and external application ; even if the numbers re- 
sorting hither, should be as great as at the most crowded 
watering-place in the kingdom. 

Every warm bath, when not used, is kept empty ♦ in 
that state it is shewn to those who apply j and in their pre- 
sence, or whilst in the act of undressing, the process of fill- 
ing takes place, which requires only two or three minutes. 
The cold baths are generally supplied with fresh water, 
once every day, and might oftener, if required 5 which is 
seldom the case, since of late, the use of the cold has been 
almost entirely superseded by that of th« warm or tepicTbath. 
This is no doubt owing to the opinion, now so prevalent in 
the medical world, that the latter, as a remedy for most disor- 
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ders, is far more safe, and as conducive to general health, 
usually more beneficial, than the former. In those few in- 
stances, however, in which cold bathing might still be 
thought desirable or necessary, if the good effect depends 
upon the degree of cold, that of Leamington water is very 
considerable, its usual temperature being from 48 to 50^ 
(Fahrenheit) with little variation, winter or summer. But 
so far as the superior efficacy of saline above common water 
is concerned, this, it seems evident, must be almost entirely 
confined to its use, as a warm bath. 

The times for bathing and drinking the water, as fixed 
by custom, are before breakfast, or between breakfast and 
dinner. Bathing in the evening, too, before going to rest, 
is not uncommon. 

« 

The terms, for drinking the water, are, at the New Pump 
Room, 3$. 6d. and at the other Pump Rooms, 2s. 6d. per 
week ; besides a gratuity to the attendant. — The terms for 
bathing, which are the same at all the Baths, are as follow : 
— for a warm bath 3s.- — for a child's bath 2s. — and for a cold 
bath Is. 6c?.— -exclusive of a gratuity usually expected by 
the attendant. 



3finalp£t£ of t$e Wattt. 

In Sensible Properties, Leamington Water, when fresh 
drawn, scarcely differs from that of common pump water. 
It does not sparkle ; few or no air bubbles collect upon the 
sides of the glass, into which it is pumped ; nor does 
the slightest turbidness or deposit take place, upon 
standing. It has no particular smell ; but a strong brackish 
taste, at once, indicates muriate of soda to be a prevailing 
ingredient in its composition. Its temperature immediate- 
ly frbm the well is uniformly from 48° to 50° of Fahren- 
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beit's thermometer ; and the specific gravity to that of dis- 
tilled water, as 10,138 to 10,000. 

The nature of Leamington Water, has been chemically. 
investigated, first, by Dr. Lambc j* afterwards by Dr. Mid- 
dleton,f and more recently by Dr. Winthrop. J The results 
of their examinations vary but little from each other in the 
estimated quantity of the more valuable contents, and pro- 
portion of the component parts. The following is a 

TABLE OF SUBSTANCES, 

BY. DR.. WINTHROP. 

Gaseous Fluids contained in a Wine Pint, 

Of a Cubic Inch. 
Mitogen 6? 

Carbonic Acid $5 

Oiygcn ,08 

1.(10 

9 

* ■ ■ m 

SOLID CONTENTS. 

Grains, 
Muriate *f Soda 70. ?0 

Sulphate of Lime .•#•••......... J8 . 

Sulphate of S»da • •«••• 4 . 80* 

Muriate of Magnesia «••■ •••••• 4. 90 

Sulphate of Magnesia ••••••• • . • . 3 . It 

Carbonates of Lime and Magnesia .44 

Carbonate of Iron • • 06 

Total 101 . 42 



• See Memoirs of the Philosophical Transactions of Manchester, Vol. V. 

t This Gentleman's Analysis has been so favonrabiy received by the 
public, that it has already reached its third edition. 

% We beg to refer those Readers who may be desirous of correct in- 
formation on the chemical and medical properties of the Leamington 
Waters, to Dr. Winthrop's Analysis which has made its appearance in 
the " Historical and Descriptive Account of the Town and Castle cf War* 
wi ck ; and of the Neighbouring Spa of Leamington : n -~ from ft kich the 
present Utile work is abridged. 
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Dr. Winthrop, in speaking of the medicinal use of these 
springs, observes, " that, in the usual dose of a well 
pint, viz. twelve ounces, more or less, according to the 
circumstances of age and habit of body, taken at intervals 
before breakfast, they for the most part make their way 
quietly through* the bowels ; giving, in the first instance, 
from the prevalence of the muriate of soda, a salutary sti- 
mulus to the stomach, productive of improved appetite and 
digestion, and afterwards cleansing the whole passage by 
dilution and evacuation ; and that internally and externally 
they may be had recourse to, with well-founded expectations 
of advantage, in various irregularities of the digestive or- 
gans, comprised under the general term dyspepsia 5 in 
some diseases of the liver and gall ducts> arising from defi- 
cient action br obstruction ; in several scrofulous, rheuma- 
tic, and cutaneous affections 5 and in many anomalous com- 
plaints, which have been termed cachectic, proceeding from, 
or connected with morbid action of the abdominal viscera. 
If the occasional use of the warm bath tends so much to 
the maintenance of health, by merely keeping the exter- 
nal surface of the body clean and perspirable ; how much 
greater benefit may be expected from the same attention 
being paid to the alimentary canal : upon the state of which 
not ouly its own secretions, but those of the organs connect- 
ed with it, the future condition of the blood, and the healthy 
action of every part of the system, so much depend. This 
obvious view of the subject, sufficiently explains the good 
effect of these and similar waters, which are frequently 
drank with advantage for months together 5 gradually and 
often rapidly restoring lost appetite, looks, flesh, and 
strength; almost the whole of their. operation, as I con- 
ceive, being to wash, away the various crude and foul sub- 
stances, which cither clog the mouths of the secretory and 
absorbent vessels, or by their irritating qualities, tend to 
destroy their natural and healthy actions. The stomach 
and bowels, as they are first acted upon in the cure, so arc 
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they, without doubt, the prime agents in the production or 
maintenance, of most diseases -, and it is, therefore, tye 
preservation of them, free from irritation and preternatural 
congestion, that should form the main indication in every 
sanative process." 



Mtt of Xeamittgtoti £?& 

In his excellent work on the " Medical Powers of Mine* 
ral Waters," Dr. Saunders considers the site of a medicinal 
spring as a collateral branch of enquiry of great impor- 
tance. Under that term, which we have ' borrowed for the 
title of the present section, he includes all that relates to 
the soil, the general state of the atmosphere, the purity of 
the air, and face of the country around the spot that is en- 
riched with this natural treasure. " These circumstances," 
he remarks, " are of no small consequence to the invalid ; 
since the advantages of air, exercise, and agreeable pros- 
pects, in most cases, admirably coincide with the general 
curative effect of the spring itself" 

With respect to aite, then, in this extended sense of the 
word, it is not too much to say, that Leamington will bear 
comparison with almost any of the admired and favored 
Watering Places in the kingdom — not excepting, certainly, 
it's great rival, the celebrated springs of Gloucestershire; 
above which, indeed, in some important respects, it may 
even claim a preference. Our ^object, in the present chap- 
ter, is to give some account of the advantages of situation, 
which Leamington possesses ; and this will be followed, in 
a succeeding chapter, by an account of the various accom- 
modations, already provided for the suitable reception, and 
agreeable entertainment, of it's visitors. 
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Leamington is situated towards thg eastern ex'remity. 
of a spacious amphitheatre, formed by. a circuit of gently, 
rising hills, of which Warwick is nearly the central point ; 
extending about 14 or 15 miles in circumference. Though 
the country, immediately around it, presents none of the 
bolder or grander features of nature, yet it is highly fertile 
and well cultivated j diversified by pleasing inequalities of 
ground ; delightfully watered by the windings of its own 
river, the Learn, and its neighbouring river, the Avon, 
intersected with some of the finest hedges; and richly 
adorned with all the usual trees of the forest, many of 
which are of most majestic forms, and most luxuriant 
growth. Of these, some are seen thickly scattered along 
the hedge rows'; ethers formed into small groupes; and 
others uniting and spreading into the noble and extensive 
groves and woods, with which this part of the country 
abounds, and of which several are in the immediate vicinity 
of Leamington, 

The Old Town is situated, somewhat low, on the south 
banks of the river ; yet, being considerably above its level, 
it is usually dry and clean; whilst the New Town finely 
rises, on an easy and beautiful slope, at a small distance, on 
the opposite bank. The soil is chiefly a rich sandy loam, 
with a great intermixture of gravel ; and, in almost every 
part of the village, as well as round it, at some depth be* 
low the surface, a bed of solid rock is usually found. The 
air has ever been considered as pure and salubrious ; the 
fresh water, springs are clear and good ; epidemic disorders 
occur as seldom, and instances of longevity are found as 
often here, as at any of the most healthful places in the 
kingdom, 

Leamington is well supplied with all the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of life, partly by means of its own 
shops, which are daily increasing, and its weekly market, 
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lately established ; and still more completely, by means of 
the numerous shops, and the large and well-attended mar- 
kets of Warwick. The produce of the farm-yard and the 
poultry-yard, are obtained, of excellent quality, in great 
abundance. Fish is regularly procured, by the daily 
.coaches, from London. Extensive garden grounds, formed 
immediately round it, as well as many others in the neigh- 
bourhood, ensure constant supplies of fresh vegetables ; 
v hilst hot-houses, green-houses, and fruit -walls, offer their 
more expensive delicacies for the table. Coals are brought, 
by means of the Canal, at a moderate price, chiefly from 
the pits near Birmingham. 

Leamington is two miles distant from Warwick ; and 
its vicinity to this handsome and flourishing town must be 
distinctly noticed, as one amongst the greatest of its numer- 
ous recommendations. For, besides the supply of all articles 
of necessity or utility, which it ensures at reasonable prices, 
thus checking or preventing the enormous impositions, too . 
common at Watering Places ; it affords an agreeable excur- 
sion, for the frequent amusement, either of a morning or 
evening. There are two roads to Warwick 5 and a more 
delightful ride or walk, than either of these offers, can 
scarcely be desired. Though this town has little of the 
stir and bustle of a large manufacturing or trading place ; 
yet there is generally enough to render a walk through it 
sufficiently interesting 5 and, especially, in the busy scenes 
of the weekly markets, or the monthly fairs— in the more 
crowded streets, which mark the time of the Assizes, and 
the Quarter Sessions, and in the proceedings of the Courts 
of Judicature, on those great occasions — in the gay amuse- 
ments of the Races, of which there are two annually — or in 
the more refined entertainments of Philosophical Lectures, 
which are here occasionally delivered — the visitors of Leam- 
ington, will often find sources of pleasing engagement. 
The many objects of rational and dignified enriosiry, which 
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the town itself presents, in its noble castle, its stately 
church, its venerable choir, it* beautiful chapel, and its 
numerous and handsome public edifices, have already been 
minutely described, in the former part of this work. 

The great boast of Warwickshire has long been, its 
roads ; which are, by the confession of all, some of the best 
m the kingdom 5 and those, in the neighbourhood of Leam- 
ington, are peculiarly excellent. Formed of well-compacted 
gravel, they are smooth almost as walks ; ruts are nearly 
unknown; and little moisture is retained, even after the 
dampest seasons, and the hardest rains. But whilst, in his 
daily excursions, the valetudinarian is thus secured from 
all the inconveniences of rough or uneasy motion, and 
from the deleterious effects of humidity; he is, at the 
same time, little exposed, even in the midst of sum- 
mer, to the painful annoyance of rising and stifling dust. 
In no direction, except in one, and that only for a few hun- 
dred yards, is he in danger of encountering the serious evil of 
sandy roads— that pest of Cheltenham !-— to avoid which, its 
visitors are so often reduced to the dull monotony of driv- 
ing up and down its main street. Even the more private 
roads about Leamington are many of them so wide and so 
good, at least in summer time, as to admit of passing with 
ease in carriages; and thus add considerably to the number 
and variety of the rides, with which the surrounding 
country abounds. 

The general character of Warwickshire is that of a flat 
country ; which, of course, precludes the possibility of 
many very extended prospects $ yet, .at the same time, it 
renders the pleasure of a drive more easy and safe ; and 
there are views to be obtained from Hatton'Hill, from 
several points in the Stratford Road, and in that to Hal- 
ford Bridge— -not to mention Edge ffilh, as being toe 
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distant— which relieve this part of the country, from the 
reproach of offering no prospects, of any considerable extent. 

Let, in short, the visitors of Leamington, who seek 
either the health or the amusement which rural excursions 
afford, turn in whatever direction they please, they will 
find most of those circumstances, which contribute to ren- 
der a morning or an evening ride delightful — a firm and even 
road— a rich and beautiful country, gently varied, well 
watered, and well wooded— enlivened by numerous flocks 
and herds, of the finest breeds—embellished with every kind 
of rural habitation, from the proud villa and the comfort- 
able farm-house, to the neat and lowly cot— interspersed 
with a considerable number of villages, some lying pleas- 
ingly sequestered, and others occupying situations, more 
open and cheerful— Thus to invalids is every inducement 
afforded to take the air and exercise, in all cases, so condu- 
cive to health ; and, in this case, so necessary to aid the 
salutary effects of the waters. 



$tejfcnt Jttatt of fctamingtom 

As most of the cottages, which once composed the 
whole of this small and humble village, still remain, it is 
easy to compare together its former and its present state ; 
and to perceive, in every part, a change so great, as -almost 
to entitle even the Old Town to the appellation of New. 
Perhaps, in the whole compass of topographical records, 
no instance can be found of a village rising, within a shorter 
•pace of time, from obscurity to celebrity, and from a scanty 
collection of straw-covered dwellings to one of the most dis- 
tinguished and fashionable Watering Places in the kingdom. 

Entering the village from the Warwick Road—on the 
left— is the seat of Matthew Wise, Esq. 5 surrounded by 
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its beautiful plantations, forming a bold semicircular sweep 

and on the right — appears the first of the new erections, 

Albion House, a singular structure, built in a sort of mock 
Gothic style, rather fanciful than tasteful— but affording 
within, three comfortable dwellings.— Behind this, at some 
distance, towards the Napton Canal, are several clusters of 
smaller houses 5 some of them offering neat and cheerful 
lodgings. — Passing a good bow- windowed house, lately 
converted into a boarding-house, and the gates of an ex- 
tensive Mews-— Olorenshaw's shop next appears, still on 
the right, abundantly furnished with jewellery and station- 
ery 5 to which a Reading Room is attached, well provid- 
ed with diurnal and monthly publications ; together with a 
Circulating Library, carefully adapted to the usual taste of 
watering places. On one side this shop, is a large and 
good ; on the other side, a small and comfortable house. 
Behind it, is the South PVelli and, before it, the Road Well. 

Proceeding onwards — at the corner of Clemen* s-Street, 
is a spacious shop, with a lofty and handsome front, used 
as a jeweller's ; and next to it, is Copps's Royal Hotel end 
Boarding House — an extensive range — with no uniformity, 
indeed, in its exterior appearance— but fitted up, within, in 
a style of elegance, equal to almost any in the kingdom. 
The general dining-room and the public drawing-room are 
spacious and handsome. There are several smaller rooms, 
for private parties ; and the number of chambers exceeds 
sixty. — Beyond this large establishment, are Barford Build- 
ings — a row of houses very small, but very snug $ and, fur- 
ther on, towards the extremity of the village in this direc- 
tion, interspersed amongst the old cottages, are several new 
and good houses.— -The whole of this part has lately as- 
sumed the name of High-Street. 

At right angles with this street is another — entirely 
new—wide and well-formed— called Clemens-Street, Oi 

m2 
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this, one side is occupied by a range of good houses, fur- 
nished with neat balconies ; behind which are a considera- 
ble number of smaller houses. On the opposite side, are 
several good shops ; an intended hotel, as yet unoccupied $ 
Probers Mews capable of receiving fifty horses, and half as 
many carriages $ and a range of houses, uniformly built, in a 
good style, distinguished by the name of Clement-Place. 

In Clemeris-Street, is Bisseti* Picture Gallery, in 
which are a considerable number of paintings, some of them 
good, particularly a large picture, representing " The 
Baptism of Henry VIII? by Mather Browne, Esq.— 
"* Gideon 8 Sacrifice" by Sir J. Barry. — " Perseus and 
Andromeda? by Tintoretto,—" Flowers? by Baptists. 
~" Trajan s Pillar at Rome? by Lairesse. — This Gallery 
is also used as a Reading Room 5 and is well furnished with 
the daily papers, the monthly pu&lications, and many of 
the more popular productions of the day. 

Clemens-Street is terminated at its upper or southern 
extremity by a Bridge, thrown across the Napton Canal— 
leading to an intended new strett, to be called Upper 
Clemens-Street. — On the left of this — at a small distance 
— are extensive flower and fruit gardens, occupying a space 
of nearly ten acres — but not laid out at present with much 
taste— in which are large hot-houses and green-houses-— 
and for which a botanical collection is said to be preparing. 
If these, rather on the credit of what they promise here- 
after, than on what they actually appear, must rest their 
claim to the high sounding name of Ranelagh Gardens, 
which they have lately assumed ; it must, however, be al- 
lowed they have already opened a source of amusement, to 
the visitants of Leamington, at once, pleasing, rational, and 
healthful. — On the right of the Bridge — is the occasional 
residence, in the cottage style, of William Moody, of Beau- 
desert* Esq. j and still further to the right, appears the busy 
scene of a Navigation Wharf, chiefly filled with coal. 
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Opposite the lower or northern extremity of Clemen's- 
Street--to the left is Bath-Street— and to the right Church* 
Street In this latter, Leamington, as it was, may be seen 
perhaps, jnore than in any other part. At the left corner 
stands the Bowling Green Inn — small but Comfortable. 
Here is the old Assembly Room, whose scanty dimensions 
and humble appearance, compared with the extent and 
splendour of the New Rooms, strikingly shew the progres- 
sive improvement of the place.— On an open space, near 
this Inn, the newly-established Market is held, every Wed- 
nesday* during the season. 

In the central part of Churcft-Street, are several good 
houses, recently finished, forming a strong contrast with the 
thatched roofs, and mud walls, amid which, they rear their 
modern and shewy fronts. M the upper extremity of this 
street — to the right — is the way to the Post-Office ; near 
which, rurally situated, is* a range of good houses, called 
Satchtcell- Place, terminated by Gordon Home, once ho- 
noured by the residence of some of that noble family $ 
— and, to the left— ^1 short path, through the Church- 
yard leads- to Bath-Street, the Public Well, and the. 
New Town.. 

The Church h ancient, and presents afl the humble ex- 
terior of a country church, with plastered walls, and low 
tiled roof.. It Is, however, neatly fitted up within. One of 
the windows is venerable for its antiquity ; and affords no 
»ean specimen of the hue pointed style, which prevailed in 
the fourteenth and following century. At the west end, is 
a good old square tower, furnished with four bells. It may 
well be supposed that this small church* inadequate to the 
accomodation even of the parishioners, must be deplora- 
bly insufficient for that of the numerous visitors, resorting 
to Leamington ; and a pla®, we rejoice to add; ha* recently 
4)*en put into execution for enlarging it; 

m3 
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The monuments within this Church are neither numerous, 
nor, with one or two exceptions, remarkable. In the Chan- 
eel, is the family vault of Matthew Wise, Esq. of Learning- 
Urn; and that of the Rev. Edward Willes, whose ancestors 
were seated so long ago as the reign of Henry VIII. at 
Netvbold Corny*, in the same parish. 

Of this latter family there is one monument, which is 
Well entitled to distinct notice. It is a marble tablet, with 
a Latin inscription, dedicated to the memory of the Right 
Hon. Edward Willes* father of the present possessor of 
Newboldj who greatly distinguished himself in the study 
and practice of the law ; and who in 1757, rose by his 
merits, with little assistance from the patronage of the 
great, to the dignity of Chief Baron of the Court of Ex* 
chequer, and one of his Majesty's Privy Council, m Ireland. 

In the Church-yard, are same very old tomb-stones. 
In the midst of other humbler monuments, scattered all 
about, appears one proudly conspicuous ! It is a handsome 
tomb of the altar kind, inclosed wf^h iron palisades ; on 
Which isra long inscription to the memory of Benjamin 
Satchwell— who was, by trade a shoemaker $ by profession, 
the village rhymer; and, by a distinction » certainly noble, 
the founder of the Leamington Spa Charity* The in- 
scription in verse, is from the pan of a well-known writer, 
lately deceased, Mr. Pratt. 

. At right angles with Church-Street^ is anodusr— entirely 
new, called Gloucester-Street, in which are. several good 
faoderp houses. Bisbktt's Mueenm, in this street, welt 

— ■■.■■■ . , „•• , ' , I, ■ ... — ■■ ■ 

* This excellent Charity provides tree of ex pence, the- advantage of 
•fcathing for poor invalid!, on applying with proper recomaieiMtotioiii* 
It is strange that the csreamstaaoe, which principally nwuied with* *©- 
nourable distinction the subject of tbU funeral panegyric, should ,fee 
passed entirely unnoticed. 
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merits distinct notice. It contains a considerable variety 
of specimens of birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, British 
and Foreign ; and a great number of curious articles of the. 
arms, the dress, the ornaments, and the musical instruments 
of ancient times, and of foreign, and particularly barbarous 
countries. This collection has been lately removed into 
Clemen '*- Street* 

Parallel to Church-Street i and connected with it by 
Gloucester-Street, -is Bath-Street — the eastern side of which 
is* occupied by a range of new houses, with good shops— 
terminated by the Theatre— lately erected— of which the 
exterior presents a handsome front, formed of Roman ce- 
ment, finished in a pleasing style of simple elegance ; and of 
which the interior is neatly and commodiously fitted up. 
Here the amusements of the drama are offered, much in the 
manner of most of our country theatres, three times every 
week, during the season. 

Beyond the Theatre, on the same side, is the Pttbtic 
Well ; and nearly opposite, is the Centre Well $ — immedi- 
ately adjoining which is the Bath Hotel.--' This, originally a 
small Inn, has been so often enlarged, and so greatly improv- 
ed, as to form a complete and commodious house ; not un- 
worthy the higher name it has lately assumed, instead of its 
former humble designation of the New Inn. The public 
dining room is large and handsome; and the number of 
chambers is nearly thirty. 

> 
Proceeding from the Bath Hotel towards the Fridge— 

«m theleft, are several pleasant cottages and smaller houses j 

and beyond them is the Bridge Welt; near which are two 

or three good modern houses. One of these was,, in 1810, 

dignified by the residence of their Graces the Duke and 

Duchess' of Bedford, who tave twice bonttfcrad this Spa 

with their presence. • » •'••'• 
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Passing over the new stone Bridge of three arches — 
well built, but ill placed— the new Pump Room appears to 
view — presenting a noble front, with its beautiful colon- 
nade — forming, as before remarked, one of the most com- 
plete and magnificent structures of the kind in the kingdom* 
Its situation, however, is too near the road to admit of any 
good passing view ; as there is no point, from which the 
whole extent can, at once, be seen. But, from the fields, at 
a small distance to the right, it appears strikingly grand, and 
finely shaded by the rich and variegated woods that surround 
it. — The form of its roof, which is'in the cottage style,, low, 
heavy, and admitting no relief, is indeed, considered by 
some, as not happily chosen j and the introduction of a 
ponderous square pillar, between . two round ones, in- the 
colonnade, is still less admired by others. Such intermix* 
ture is surely not pleasing to the eye ; and if the fine effect 
of duplicated columns depends at all upon unbroken conti- 
nuity, throughout the whole arrangement, that advantage of 
course is lost— and what is gained is not very apparent. 
But even these alleged faults find, in some, advocates, if. 
not admirers — and, upon the whole, it is, by all, acknow- 
ledged that a nobler piece of architecture, both in design and 
execution, is not to be seen, in this or any other country. 

From the new Pump i?otf/rt—-passing onwards — to the 
left, are seen the large and beautiful woods of Newbold 
Comyn, the seat of the Rev. Edward Willes — and to the 
right, stretching in a long line, is the Mall, planted on each 
side with trees, but not yet completely formed. — Near this, 
are the grounds, recently laid out, of the Priory Gardens, 
whkh occupy a large space} and, immediately before, 
bursting on the astonished view, appear the numerous, ex- 
tensive, and handsome buildings of the New. Town.. 

Entering the New Town— Union-Street 'first appears— 
uniformly built*— in one long strait line. The, hotises are 
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lofty and handsome 5 furnished with light iron balconies ; 
and finished in the usual style of modern elegance, The 
whole appearance, indeed, as an ingenious observer once 
remarked, is exactly that of one of the modern streets of 
London, removed, as if by invisible agency, and placed 
down amid the fields of Leamington. To every house, a 
garden is attached 5 and, though the plan of the interior 
seems not to have been well laid, at first, yet subsequent 
alterations and additions have rendered most of them com- 
modious dwellings. A- fine broad pavement, before this 
whole range, extending from one extremity to the other, in a 
length of about four hundred yards, forms a noble and spa- 
cious promenade j and striking is the scene, which here the 
assembled rank and fashion of Leamington, moving in splen- 
did crowds, especially in the height of the season, afford ! 

Towards the centre of Union-Street, is the Bedford 
Hotel ; of which the exterior presents a uniform and hand- 
some front, and the interior i* commodiously and elegantly 
fitted up'. The public dining room and drawing room are of 
ample size, and good proportions. There are numerous 
rooms for the use of private parties ; and it is a particular 
object of this great establishment, to provide for the accom- 
modation of those, who prefer the quiet and sober enjoy- 
ment of a family party, to the brilliancy and the bustle of a 
large assembly. The number of chambers is about fifty.— 
At a small distance, opposite this Hotel, are the extensive 
and well-arranged buildings of King's Mews, capable of re* 
ceiving nearly fifty carriages, and more than a hundred horses. 

Above Union^Street, is Upper Union-Street, in which, 
are several good, and some Jiandsome houses : and at right 
angles with it, is another only in part formed — called Cross- 
Street. In this a considerable uumber of houses are already 
built, and more are building — most, of them houses of tho 
second and third rank, 
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In Upper Cross-Street, are the Assembly Rooms— one 
of the finest structures of modern times— in which pure and 
elegant taste has exerted and displayed its happiest efforts. 
The simple grandeur of its exterior appearance, the conve- 
niency and magnificence of its interior arrangements, and 
the splendour and costliness of all its attending decorations, 
are certainly, unequalled in any similar erection, through- 
out the kingdom. In size, indeed, the Assembly Rooms of 
Leamington must yield, in a small degree, to those of Bath 
and Cheltenham ; but, in all other respects, the latter are 
greatly surpassed by the former. 

The spacious front of this fine edifice is built of native 
■tone, after a design truly admirable, and worthy the pupil 
of a Wyatt ; into which not the smallest needless or mere- 
tricious ornament is admitted ; but all is chastely beautiful 
and simply elegant. In the central part is a range of seven 
windows, each supported by pilasters of the light Ionic or- 
der; and the whole, surmounted by an entablature, per- 
fectly plain aad unadorned. Two handsome wings, slight- 
ly projecting from the main building, give relief to it j and 
furnish those smaller apartments, which are the usual or 
necessary appendages to the large Assembly Room. Into 
the interior there are two entrances, one on the eastern 
side, from Union-Street, through a small porch supported 
by four Ionic columns ; the other and the principal entrance 
is, in the right wing, from Upper Cross-Street, which ad- 
mits, through large folding doors, into the Hall. 

The Hall is of good size. Opposite the door is the 
Refectory, T\> the right is the first Billiard Room ; which 
is sufficiently spacious, and well fitted up. The massive, 
mahogany table, made by Fernyhough, of London, is valued 
at a hundred guineas. To the left, a flight of stairs conduct 
to the second Billiard Room, which, though not quite so 
spacious, is equally commodious as the first.— On the left 
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side, also, are the folding doors, which open into the large, 
lofty, finely proportioned, and most magnificent Ball Room 
—measuring in length eighty-two feet, in width thirty-six, 
and in heighth twenty-six. The ceiling is tastefully done 
in ornamental plaster work. Three superb chandeliers are 
suspended from it, of cut glass, and of exquisite work* 
manship ; which, together with those in the adjoining apart- 
ments, are said to have cost a thousand guineas. On one 
side is a range of seven handsome windows j of which the 
furniture, of crimson morine, with black fringe, is extreme- 
ly rich. On the opposite side are the two chimney-pieces, 
of highly polished marble, from the quarries of Kilkenny ; 
above which are two large ornamental mirrors. At the 
upper end, is the orchestra— -to the left of which is a door, 
leading into the Card Room. This is a spacious and hand- 
some apartment 5 and beyond it is a Reading Room, well 
provided with London and provincial papers, and with some 
of the best periodical publications. The Reading' Room, 
on ball nights, is converted into a Tea Room. 

Such are the internal arrangements of this well designed 
and highly finished erection, in every respect so complete 
and perfect as to leave nothing to be desired, except a hap- 
pier choice of situation. 



In the vicinity of Leamington, many inviting paths lie 
open ; and agreeable walks, of greater or less extent, will 
be found in almost every direction : nor can the exercise 
of walking fail of yielding all its pleasing or beneficial 
effeets, in a tract of country, fanned with the purest breezes 
of health, and adorned with some of the richest and most 
beautiful scenery of nature. He that loves the open, health- 
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ful air, and the easy, careless, frequent saunter, may wander 
through the fields and shady lanes of Leamington, in social 
converse, or solitary musing, and find all the gratification 
he seeks. And the lover of rural rambles— the admirer of 
nature's charms, whether attired in sylvan pomp or rustic 
ease — may pursue his devious way, from one attractive 
point to another, till fatigue or satiety sends him back de- 
lighted to his home. 

Few of all the nearer walks, are considered as more 
agreeable than the Holly Walk ; so named, because embel- 
lished, amidst a rick profusion. of other shade, with numerous 
holly trees, some of larger size and more luxuriant growth, 
it is said, than in any other part of the kingdom. This 
walk is carried along the side of one of those rural lanes, 
" whose undressed simplicity and native charms," as the 
great Oracle of picturesque beauty pronounces, " far ex- 
ceed the walks of the most finished garden." At the end 
of this, a foot-path winds, through the fertile and sweetly 
sequestered meads beyond—- pursuing which, the hills of 
Newbold Comyn appear— and gaining, by a gentle ascent, 
the lofty summit — a fine extensive view opens, over a wide 
tract of the surrounding country. Radford, Offchurch, 
Ufton Woods, Whitnash, Tachbrook, and Warwick, are 
among the nearer objects 5 and, in the distance, are seen 
the Shuckburgh and the Edge Hills. Removing to another 
part of the same hilly range, more easterly, a striking view 
is obtained of the church and village of Leamington. The 
magnificent New Baths — grandly placed at the extremity 
of a broad spacious vista, opening and expanding into a 
beautiful foreground of velvet turf— behind, darkly shaded 
by noble woods — thence, spreading round into rich side 
screens— would of themselves form a fine picture. Beyond, 
are seen Warwick Church, the towers and groves of War- 
wick Castle, and a wide extent of well-wooded and cultivat- 
ed country, stretching on every side.— Amongst other pleas- 
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Ing objects of Htde rural excursions About Leamington, 
may also be mentioned, MUverton, LUtingtom, and CW4- 
tikgton, on one *ide j and fFhkntmk and Tackbrmk, on 
line other. 

The two coach roads to Warwick have been already 
noticed; but the pedestrian has a fAirrf choice, in the 
field-way by Emscote. This delightful walk— after fol? 
lowing, for some space, the windings of the Learn— de- 
scends into a little woody dell— then crosses a small stream 
— beyond which the ground suddenly rises— and the path 
is pleasingly conducted along the edge of a steep bank, 
shaded with trees, and hung with clustering shrubs. Here 
a charming view is seen to the left, of the little fertile 
vale below, watered by its meandering river— and a fine 
prospect before, gradually opening, of the town and castle 
of Warwick. 

Still another variation of the walk to Warwick, is, by 
following the course of the Canal ; which, though destitute 
of interest in itself, leads through a pleasant tract ; and is 
recommended by one great object of curiosity in* the noble 
Aqueduct, which convey the water ot the canal over the 
river Avon. This is a magnificent structure, excellently 
built of stone ; extending, in length, 216 feet j in breadth, 
35 ; in heighth; 34. It is supported by three large circular 
arches, rising 2 J feet above the level of the, river. From 
this point, is seen— on one, side— a pleasing rural landscape, 
formed by the wood, the water, the rock, and the meadpws, 
the bridge, and the mill of Emscote*— -in striking contrast—* 
with the grander view which the town and castle o£ War- 
wick, its winding river, and its noble bridge; present— on 
the othei'. The walk along the canal, in the way to War* 
wick, may be continued to any of the three bridges on the 
Emscote, the Coventry, or the Birmingham roads— conduct- 
ing in to; three different parts of \ht town* 

N 
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,. : )tf«4n*re eliWy eligWjr noticed tike fine roada, wit* 
Which the country round Leamington is intersected in aJk 
most every direction ; and the pleasing variety of rich and 
heantifal acebery which it almost every where presented,—. 
w* shall mow proceed to notice more distinctly the priact* 
pal rides, -with ' which the eircnmjaoent country ^bouotta^ 
taken in a'cirwiit of about ten mile* 

RIDE TO WARWICK. 

Of all the rid** or toalks, not the lenst pleasant, is the ride to 
Warwick— either by the well-frequented road, through Mi/ten 
Turnpike, or by the more retired road through Emscote. — Hie 
former, commencing near the southern extremity of the village, 
running for some way parallel with the Napton Canal, crossing 
the Navigation 'Bridge, passing by Mj/ton Mouse* to the right, 
and the Lace Manufactory^ to the left, conducts over the Mem 
BridgeX into the town. The approach to Warwick on this side, 
exhibits a display of picturesque beauty and grandeur which is 
rarely surpu§sed.§ — The second road commences from the north- 
ern extremity of the Horn Town; passing over a small rustic 
bridge at the bottom of a little romantic del), turns to the left 
near a pleasant farm house, caHed the Cunery; leaves the Rock 
Mill, and the adjoining Cotton Manufactory, to the right; and 
passes over Emscote Bridge, a very ancient structure, •• bestrid- 
ing with irs weariso'me but needful length'* the waters of the 
Avon, which are here augmented by those of the Learn. — To tins 
left of the bridge, at some distance, stands the ancient Manor- 
house, of Emscote, or Edmonteote, now the property of the Earl 

of Warwick From Emscote Bridge, the road, passing near 

the Navigation MillJH conducts through Ccien End t into the 
town— >The view of Warwick, from several point* in this road, 
» highly picturesque and beautiful. This ride may be agree- 
thlv varied, by taking, instead of the new road, a circuit 
round by the road to Utongton, which will increase the dit« 
lance rather more than a mile. 

* Page 9b. i Page*!, t Page 35* $ Page *7. | Page il» 
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Of the various rides from Warwick, the ride to Coventry*-* 
ten miles — for the excellence of 'the road ' itsW, and the 
charms of the surrounding scenery, hns ever been accounted one 
of the most delightful in the kingdom. Commencing, with a 
broad sweep, nearly opposite tbe ancient Hospital of St. John'; 
leaving tbe iMory,* standing on a fine eminence to the left, 
and passing the bridge over tbe Birmingham Canat; the rich 
groves of Guy**-Cliff-\ soon appear. The mansion itself is seen 
through the- dark shaded vittft, formed by rows- of aged and. 
venerable firs. ^The Mill, at old as tbe era of tbe Conquest, im- 
mediately adjoins*-— Beyond the Toll-gate, to the left, is Black* 
low-hill, crowned by tufrs of evergreens, and distinguished as the 
place where Pier Gaveston,^ was. beheaded. . Opposite this hill, 
tp the right, the windings of the Avon, in a lengthened course, 
are strikingly seen ; and beyond it, on a rising ground, the little 
recluse village of Milverton appears. — Crossing a bridge, at 
the second mile, over a small stream, which falls into the 
Avon; the road, deeply cut in the solid rock, passes through 
the village of Leek WW /0ft. —Leaving Woo t ton, and crossing 
a new bridge, at the third mile, over a small stream call- 
ed Holkroke* on the summit of a gentle rise, appears a good 
farm-house, called the Grange— beyond which, Kenilworlh\\ 
opens to view. This is a long, scattered, beautiful village, ex- 
actly midway between Warwick and Coventry* — Pursuing the 
ruad towards Coventry— at some distance to the left, is. 
seen Spring, the residence of David Lloyd, Esq. —From the 
seventh mile, the road is conducted in so strait a line, that the 
next succeeding mile-stone is distinctly seen from it, at an ap* 
parent distance* scarcely equal to half the real; and yet, on ap- 
proaching Coventry, so much does the same road wind about* 
that the spires of that ancient city are seen at one moment on 
the right, and at another on the left.—- The Road from Stone" 
ieigh and Bagington falls into this,' at the Toll-gate— -beyond, 
which, from the summit of a gentle rise, Coventry appears to' 
view, with its crowded buildings and numerous spires and towers, 
displayed in nearly its whole extent from cast to west.-— The 

• See Page 100. t Page 108. J Pag* 6. || fag* 160, 
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four last mites of this* road are shaded, on each side, by. n fin* 
plantation of young and flourishing trees, forming a noble 
avenue, much in the style, it has been remarked, of those of 
France, Flanders, and Germany.— From Coventry, —tour nriles 
on the Binley Road, is Combe Abbey, the seat of Lord Craven- 
seven miles on the Birmingham Road* is Pacfcington % tUe seat of 
£he Earl of Aylesford — and eight miles on the Hinckley Road, is 
Arbury, the seat of F. P. Newdigatc, Esq, 

EXCURSION TO 8TR4XFORD, BT 8HSRBOCRN. 

The second of the great mads from Warwick— lo Stratford 
—eight miles. Commencing from the West-Street, it runs, for 
about a mile, nearly parallel with the noble plantations, which 
form the boundary' of Warwick Park: and, passing through; 
'Longbridge Turnpike, leaves to the left, ht the second mile, the 
retired village of Sherbourn. About the third mile, the ground 
rises; and a prospect, more than extensive for this flat country, 
opens, to the left, over a wide tract, finely diversified, richly cul- 
tivated* and well-wooded, through which the J von pursues its 
winding course. — Circling round, is a pleasing range of hil/s, 
among which is Edge Hill; and,' in the midst, appear the vil- 
lages of Barjord* Wasperton, and Hampton Lucy* In the dis- 
tance are seen Shuckburgk Hilh, near Vanentry*— Near the 
sixth mile* is Packsaddle Hill, where a second prospect opens ti* 
the view, somewhat less varied, but scarcely less extensive than 
the former. ' The fine spire of Stratford Church, vising from the 
bosom of spreading trees, forms nearly the central point. >fear 
the seventh mile, at a small distance, to the right; deeply em- 
bosomed in the midst of its own hills, appears Welcombe Lodge, 
the seat of George Lloyd* Esq. presenting a handsome Gothic 
front, recently finished ;— and, a little further, in a style of ele- 
gant rusticity* is the entrance into the erounds. Welcombe Hills, 
it is said, were anciently the scene of fierce contentions between 
the Britons and the Saxons. The vast entrenchments, known 
by the name of dingles or dells, supposed to be made by th« 
latter, still remain. They are large excavations in the earth, 
sometimes to the depth of forty or fifty feet. Near the mansion, 
is- a smaller hill,- entirely different in its appearance from t he- 
rest) to which the name of Welcombe is more usually, given. It 
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is of conical form; and eeemc evidently the w*tfc »f human 
labour, immense as- that labour must have been. It it- with 
much probability supposed to be a tumulvs, thrown «p by the 
»oWier*, after their battles, over the remains of their slaughtered 
compunions. Abuut a mile from Weicombc Odge, is tiie en- 
trance into Stratford—* town so highly distinguislieri, and t# 
justly proud of its distinction*— as the place where 

'* ■ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 

War b ted hit native wood note* wild !" 

r 

EXCURSION TO STRATFORD, BY CHARLECOTE. 

This road, branches off from the usual Stratford road, at the 
first Turnpike: near which is Lvngbridgc House, the seat of 
William Staunton,T£sq. About half a mile, on the right hand, 
appears the neat village church of Skerbottrn ; adjoining which 
is a good house, the property of Thomas Webb Edge, Esq. of 
Srrelly, its Nottinghamshire, and the present residence af the 
He?. Henry Bkckburne.— Approaching towards linrf&rd, on a 
delightful eminence, to the left, is seen the beautiful mansion of 
Charles Mills, Esq. one of the Representatives of the Borough of 
Warwick. Crossing a good stone bridge, lately erected, Barfori 
itself opens to view— in which are several good houses. From 
Harford, the road is carried along the high banks of the Avon~ 
wliose winding waters again beaut ifu41y appear, encircling end 
fertilizing some oldie richest meadow grounds in the kingdom. 
Near the fourth mile, is indistinctly seen, to the right, amidst the 
greenwood shade, the 6tna0 church of Wttsperten ; and about a 
mile, further, the majestic groves of Cfiariecott, strikingly rise to 
view.-— Hew?, leaving the main road, and ' turning to the right, 
iurmiglt a gateway, -shade d on each side by a small plantation—^ 
• long avenue of nobJe trees conducts into the pleasant village 
of Charlecote* The large and venerable "mansion of the Lucy 
family presents itself botdvy to view, from several points, in pass* 
tug through the village. It was built in the reign of Queen 
Kitanbfeth, by Sir Thorn ts Lncy, so well known as the prosecu- 
tor of Shakespeare — who, in a youthful frolic, had stolen hte 
deer; and afterwards, in revenge for his dujjpose'd severity, hud 
published agamst him, some r arte and bitter lampoons. Anjoirrl 
»£g the pa*k-rrtbe early Juw*t» of the immortal hard— is tfie 
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Church— ruitic in its exterior appearance, but adorned within 
by several handsome monuments of the Lucy family* — About 
two miles from Stratford, is Alveston, adorned with several 
handsome villas : of which one, to the right, is the residence of 
Sir Gray Skipwnb, Bart. ; another, on the same side, is the re* 
sidence of General Jenkinson ; and a third, to the left, is Baraset 
House, the newly-erected seat of William Harding, Esq. This 
place is so much noted for the salubrity of its air, that the late 
Dr. Perry scrupled not to call it the Mont pel ier of England.—* 
The entrance into Stratford, is over a venerable stone bridge, of 
fourteen arches* erected by Sir Hugh Clopiou, Lord Mayor of 
London, in the reign of Henry VII. 

SXCURftlOfl TO KINBTON AND EME BILL. 

The road to Kineton— twelve miles— is excellent, as far as 
Wellctbourne, about a mile beyond CharUcote Woods — to which 
point, ne have already traces! it.— -Leaving Wclle&hottrnt—lh* 
face of the surrounding country assumes a new and interesting 
character. The ground, especially to the right, appears finely 
diversified. Ascending the bill— to the left-— an extensive and 
beautiful prospect opens, evei a tract of high cultivation, inter- 
spersed with woods; and the wide expanse is encircled hy a 
rauge of aiure hills, which form a pleasing undulating line- 
bounding the whole.— Near this part of the road— though not 
visible from it— to the right, at some distance,, is Walton Hall, 
the seat of Sir Charles Mordaont* Bart* one of the Members for 
the County. Between the second and third mile from Kintton% 
the road is intersected by the great Roman Font Way, ex* 
tending in a long strait line from Cirencester, to High-Cross, 
in Leicestershire. — Descending the hill— is Comp ton- House, 
the seat of Lord Willooghby de Broke, erected about the 
year 1751 1 of which the exterior, though not magnificent, 
is spacious and handsome; and the interior is commodious 
rather the a splendid. About a mile from Compton Vtrney, 
is the small towa of Kington, or Kintton, where are held 
a weekly market, and two annual fairs. The population is 
about 800* — About two miles beyond Kincton, is Edge Hill* 
rising abruptly, amidst an extensive tract comparatively level, 
aaa forming « sleep lofty ridgt«»~«itence it obtains its name, 1$ 
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Stretches in a long range of about five miles ; and commands a 
prospect of vast extent over this and the adjacent counties — in- 
cluding, in the whole, no let? than eleven— besides the more 
remote hills, in two of the Welch comities; which are, also, to 
be di&cerued, though somewhat indistinctly, in a clear day, 
Warwick Castle and Coventry Spires are among the distant ob- 
jects; and, still more distantly,, in a wide circumference, are to 
be seen Stow Hill, in Gloucestershire ; Bredun, Broadway, and 
Malvern, m Worcestershire ; the Wrekin, in Shropshire; the 
Bardon Hills, in Leicestershire; and Shuckborgh Hills* on the 
borders of Northamptonshire.— Within a nearer view, is Comp- 
ton Winyate^ the seat- of Compton, Marquis of Northampton r 
in whose family the possession of this estate has been ever since 
the time of King John. — Near the centre of Edge Hill— pur- 
posely erected for the accommodation of those who wish to enjoy 
the prospect— is a spacious and well-conducted Inn, called the 
Rising Sun. From this place, on a natural terrace, formed along 
the edge of the hill, pleasing walks are carried, occasionally 
sheltered by trees and underwood, whence the prospect may be 
contemplated from various points. About a mile from the Inn, 
are the artificial rains of a castle, constructed by R. S. Millar, 
Esq. whose house built by himself, and now the residence of bit 
son, F. S. Millar Esq.. is situated, nearlhe church, at RaoWy, in 
the vale below. From the upper room, in the round tower, which 
form part of these ruins, the grand and'estensive prospect is seen 
to the best advantage. Immediately before this tower* in the vale 
below, was the scene of the memorable battle between the Royal 
and. the Parliamentary forces, which was fought on Sunday, the 
SSrd Day of October, 1649. A farm-house called BattU Farm, 
•hews the exact spot* Not less than $0,000 men, it is said, were 
engaged in this unhappy contest? and of these, according to the 
common statement, five thousand were- -left dead in the fields 
hot more accurate accounts seduce the amount to half that num* 
ber. A small plantation of firs marks the place wese five hundred 
ef the- slaughtered victims were promiscuously thrown into a pit : 
and another small plantation distinguishes the site of a cottage, in 
which the two young prince^ afterwards Charlesll.audJamesIL 
remained during the battle.— From Edge HiU to Wtilsb<mrne,Qn 
-the return to Warwick, a shorter and better road th.iu that through 
KiMton t will be found through iWtota ajui Jfctisf ft 
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EXCURSION TO HALFORD BRIDGE 

This road is the same as tike Kin* ton, as far as Welleshourne 
•-where it turns to the right — passing through the whole extent 
of the village— Wcllet(*ourne-ffasiing$ is a considerable village. 
Here is a handsome country church, originally hnilt by Henry de 
Newburg, Earl of Warwick, still preserved in excellent repair* 
Leaving Wellesbournc— • ascending the hill, about a mile distant, 
—a fine tract of verdant champaign country, stretching in a vast 
circumference is seen to the left; in every part richly fertile, em- 
bellished with beautiful wood-scenery, and encompassed by avast 
circle of azure bills. — About three miles further, is Upper Eat- 
ingfon— a long scattered village. — At the distance of another 
mile, to the right, is Eatington Hall t * lar«e and venerable man- 
sion the seat of Evelyn John Shirley* Esq. whose ancestors were 
here seated so long ago as the period of the Norman Conquest. 
—-Immediately adjoining,, n re the remaius of Lauer Eatington 
church, in which is a splendid monument of white marble, con* 
•ecrated to the memory of Hubert, Earl Ferret s 9 great grandfather 
of the present possessor of Eatington, — Approaching Hal ford 
Bridge, the road falls into the great Roman Fosse Way,— -Hal- 
ford is a small sequestered village, with a good old church; and . 
js chiefly noted for its pleasant and well regulated Inn, and its 
delightful and well kept Bowling Green — the resort, during the 
summer season, of the neighbouring gentry. 

EXCURSION THROUGH HATTON TO KNOWLE. 

The fourth great road from Warwick— to KnomU^lQ milt* 
^—Passing the turnpike-— -to the left, b the *HmJjr-erected man* 
ftion of John Edwards, Esq. built in a stylo of nxxch elegance* 
•sd seated on a delightful eminence. On tht sight, for nearly * 
mile, is the Ancient Wedgnock Park 4 originally enclosed kf 
Henry de 'Newburg, Earl of Wamick* in the reign oi Henry I ; 
and said Co be the second of the kind in the kingdom*— A littla 
beyond the second mile, is Hattpn tiiii; from^which an ex t en- 
tire and diversified prospect is obtained, over the fertile tract 
that surrounds Warwick* Haiion h a small village, but highly 
dtsiiflgaiahed as the .chosen residence, for so maoy past years, of 
4fee Rev* Dr. Pan, one of the gteateat scholar*, and most en- 
lightened- i%t a of tba prtsfut age*— Sis milca {torn Warwick, if 
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VrurAcM Abbey >one of the very few religious houses in England, 
appropriated to the reception ol female devotees.— The present 
Mansion was erected on the site of the old Abbey, in the style of 
architecture, prevailing in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1713, thfa 
mansion, with all its manerial rights, was purchased by the 
highly celebrated Sir Christopher Wren* and still remains in 
the possession of his descendant, Christopher Wren, Esq. 
•— Wroxhall Church is a good old structure, forming the side of a 
square, of which the buildings of the Abbey itself form the other 
three sides. The windows are adorned with painted glass, ex- 
tremely fine. Within the church are monumental inscriptions 
to ilia memory of several of the Wren family .— A little beyond 
a small Inn, called Tom o'Bedldm, it a venerable* oak» said 
la be 200 years old j measuring in ihe girth, twenty yards* 
and of which one of the spreading arms extends over a roao* 
thirty feet wide.— -About a mile from the same Inn— to the 
left— is Baddtsley Clinton Hall % a building of very ancient 
date, the seat of Edward Ferrers, Esq.— Two miles beyond tint 
k Knowle, a small town, standing on elevated ground, in the 
midst of fertile fields. The Chapel is of considerable size; and 
shews the marks of its antiquity in its general form and struc- 
ture, in its remains pf stained glass, and in the grotesque carved 
work, which forms part of its exterior embellishment.— About 
one mile to the right of Knowle, is Sp*ingfield> the elegant and 
delightful mansion of Joseph Boulibee, £sq« — and about two 
miles, is Baisall, usually called Baisall Temple; of which the 
lordship was given, in the reign of Henry II. by Roger de Mow<* 
bray, to the fraternity of Knights Templars* By them, tho 
Church at Baisall, was erected; and near it a house* as a pre* 
eeptory or ceil to the principal- mansion in London. In the reign 
of 'Elizabeth, the manor was granted to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester; and, by the will of bis grand-daughter, Lady Catherine 
Leveson, it was appropriated to the benevolent purpose of 
fou tiding an Hospital, for the reception of indigent women, either 
tKimarried or widows. Baisall Church is an object of peculiar in* 
teresr, to every lover of antiquity ; .as it still remains, with little . 
change, such as it was at its first erection, nearly seven hundred 
years ago. The form is oblong, measuring one hundred and two. 
feet long, thirty-eight broad, uud fifty-seven high. At the cast 
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end west ends are lofty window*, with fine* pointed archee, •*» 
tending from ibe roof nearly to the ground j and oo tbestd** 
•ie three noble windows. The beads of all the windows are 
•'domed with beautiful tracery, and all dissimilar* There are no 
divisions within ; and the cbaneel is distinguished from the body 
of the church, only by a floor, rising three steps. The wafts are 
massy and covered with vast and irregular clusters of aged ivy, 
which overshade the windows, and even push their way, through 
broken panes or other small fissures, into the interior. Over 
the went door is a low turret; and* on the same side, placed 
below the cornice, is* row of ten heads, in a good state of pre* 
est vmtsoit, accounted to be of escellent workmanship.-- Hear the 
ehoreh, is the ancient Hall of the Templars, formerly a splendid 
apartment, bet new presenting all the bumble appearance of n 
baro. It is said to hare been one bundled and forty feet long, 

EXCURSION TO BOCKL*Y-HOUSS. 

Tbis road bronche* off from the former at Jfaff0a*~<about 
two miles beyond which* is the small village of Ro&ington. 
Close to the road, on the right, loftily riees the vtWage, church g. 
the ascent to which, is by steps cut in the solid rock. Near it 
is the handsome residence of Samuel Aston, Esq. To the left of 
this village* runs the Warwick and Birmingftem Camel, carried* 
in one part, at an. immense expense of human labour, over a 
deep vale; and in another, through a tunnel of considerable 
length. About ten miles from Warwick is Hockley House, a 
large and much frequented Inn, at the distance of oue stage 
from Birmingham.— About a mile from Hockley-Hou$e 9 is TJm- 
-iervlade Hall, for many ages, the seat of the ancient and honor* 
able family of the Archers. This mansion is a stone structure 
erected by John Smith, about 150 years since; large, substantial* 
and handsome. In the centre of the western and principal fiont, 
is a grand portico, supported by pillars of the Doric order, and 
surmounted by a bust of the Emperor lit us Vespasian. In the 
southern front, is a similar portico, above which are the Family 
Arms, surrounded by military trophies. The interior, long neg- 
lected, and now entirely unfurnished and forsaken, still retains 
the murks of its turmer grandeur. 
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4XCCnR6I0ff TO HENLEY-IN-ABDKIf. 

. Skirting the southern edge of the Race Courte, a pretty goo<J 
0rois-ioad commences — leading to this small town— ten miles 
distant.— About two miles, on the left, is Honiplort-on-the-Hill 
—near winch, is Grove Park, die seat of the Right Hon. Loid 
Dormer. So long ago as the reign of Edward III. this place 
wjth known by the appellation of »* La Grave;** and the heauti* 
ful wood scenery, J»y which it is surrounded, still gives a pro* 
priety to the name, The house is spacious, and has all the vener- 
able appearance of antiquity. — About six miles from Warwick, 
is Clover don, n small village, formerly distinguished as the seat of 
Tiioinas Speucer, Esq. a branch of the honourable family of the 
Spencers, of Althorpe, Northamptonshire j since ennobled hy 
the title of Earl Spencer, On the north side of the chancel, in 
the village Church, is a stately monument, consecrated to his 
memory. At a short distance from C later don y to the right, 
some remains of Pinley Abbey are still to be seen.— Two miles 
beyond Claverdon — to the right— is the rural village of Preston 
BagQi—und to the left — is Wootton Woven , formerly a very ex- 
tensive parish, in which is the handsome' seat of Lady Smythe. 
It is a stone building, of square form* with a good front; and 
contains a suite of apartments, elegantly fitted up, and splendidly 
furnished.— Approaching Henley— in the immediate vicinity of 
it — is Beaudesert — of which, the church is a very ancient struc- 
ture; and shews some interesting remains of Saxon architecture, 
especially in its eastern window, • In ages long past, this place 
was noticed for a large and strongly fortified Castle; which, 
from its pleasant situation, obtained the French appellation of 
Beldesert, which in the War of the tw*o Roses, was totally de- 
stroyed.— Henley-in-Ardtn is a small town, situated on the great 
road from Birmingham to Oxford. 

EXCURSION TO HABWOOD's HOUSE AND GAYDON INN. 



This ro/id— commencing opposite to the New Bridgt 
pleasantly shaded to the right, for more than a mile, by the noble 
plantations of Warwick Park: and in the "descent, between two 
gentle hills, a delightful view is caught, over the beautiful Uke^ 
into the Park itself. A little Am her, are rife scanty remains of 
•small hamlet, belonging to Twkbroak, called A$ps. About fair 
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-miles from Warwick, h Oakley Wood : and, two bey sod, Is Bar- 
wood's House, a small solitary Inn. It stands on the great Roman 
fosse-way, which intersects the whole county, from north-east to 
eouth-west ; and which here crosses, at right angles, the turn* 
pike road. Ahout half a mile, along the fosse, ti> the It ft is the 
village < 1* Chesterton, near which are the striking remains of a 
castramentation, of square form, and of treat extent, supposed 
to tie of Roman construction. At Chesterton, ffum the reign 
of Edward III. through a long succession of ages, weie seated 
the we.ilthy and honourable family of Peyto. 1 he ancient 
Manor-housr, was taken down, m few years ago, by the 
order of Lord Willouuhby de Broke, to whom (he estate, in 
right of his maternal ancestors, descended. Near this foY* 
Saken spot stands the village church, of moderate size and 
antique appearance. Over the principal entrance, are several 
figures, placed in niches, much mutilated, but still shewing re* 
mains of fine sculpture. Within, arc three stately monuments, 
consecrated to the memory of Humphrey, William, ami Edward 
Peyto, father, son, and grandson, andof their wives, whnall lived 
and died between the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II. On 
the summit of a hill, near Chester ton, stands a Urge stone Wind- 
mill, erected, in 1632, by Sir Edward Peyto, and justly an object 
of curiosity, as it was built after a design of Ini^o Jones. With- 
out the fliers, the mill, which is of a circular form, would resem- 
ble a large temple, of no graceful symmetry. The body is sup* 
ported by six arches, with pilaster capitals; and beneath them, 
by ordinary wooden stairs, is the ascent to the interior. Th« 
mill is surmounted by a leaden dome, which revolves for the pur- 
pose of shifting the fliers affixed to it, as the state of the wind re- 
quires. — From this lull the view js rich and extensive ; the towers 
of Warwick, and the bpires of Coventry, formiog characteristic 
objects. Beyond HarwooePs Home, at the distance of four miles, 
is Gay don, where is another small solitary inn. 

JUDB TBBOT7GB BISBOrVTACSBXOOX TO BARFOBD. 

None of all the shorter excursions from Warwick, is more de- 
lightful than this,— leading through one of the richest and moot 
fertile tracts, perhaps, in the whole county.— Commencing *p- 
posite ibe Mem Bridge—the road bears off, to the i«ft» at tbo 
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irst turnpike— a little beyond whioh, from arising ground, ir 
teen one of the fine nearer views of the town and castle of War* 
wick* Closet? adjoining Bishop' t Tachbrooke, is Tachbrooke- 
Mallory. At this latter place is the Manor House ; an ancient 
edifice, and still capacious, though some parts of its buildings 
were taken down* a few years ago. Here was seated, in the 
reign of Charles I. the family of the Wagstaffs i from whom, by 
the marriage of a female heiress the estate passed into the pos- 
session of the Bagots J since ennobled* by the title of Baron Ba- 
got, of Blith field, Staffordshire. It has lately become, by pur- 
chase, the property of the Earl of Warwick. Striking remains, 
of the majestic woods, by which this mansion was formerly sur- 
rounded, are still to be seen. Bishop's Tachbrook is a small, 
scattered, pleasingly sequestered village ; occupying a situation, 
that might almost be termed romantic, on ground strikingly di- 
versified, amid Melds that smile with fertility, and trees and groves, 
that spread theirshelteringar'ms, and deepening shades all about* 
The church is an interesting and venerable structure ; of some 
considerable dignity in size and exterior appearance, and com- 
modinusly, and handsomely fitted up within. It is of Saxon or 
early Norman architecture; and consists of a strong square 
tower at the west end, a spacious and lofty nave, two aisles, and 
n chancel. In the chancel, are three stately monuments, erect* 
ed to the memory of John Wagstaff and Combe Wagstaff, Esqrs, 
who. both died in the reign. of Charles JI. and of Thomas Wag* 
staff, Knight, son of the former and cousin of the latter, who died 
in 1708. The road from Tachbrook, in the way to Barford, soon 
falls into the Gaydon road — leaving which, and passing through 
a gate, nearly opposite the Asp House, it heads in a fine circuit, 
through cultivated fields, round the beautiful plantations of War* 
wick Park, which extend almost to the entrance into Barford. 
Barford is a considerable village, adorned with several large and 
handsome houses. The first of these, at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity, is the seat of Charles Mills, Esq. M. P. Though some- 
what irregularly built, it is a spacious and elegant mansion ; sur- 
rounded with extensive and nourishing plantations, laid out, with 
great taste, by Mr. Haverfield i and seated on a delightful emi- 
nence, which, for the rich and beautiful prospect it commands, 
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it almost unrivalled, to this country. Opposite the chorcb, is 
Barford House, the residence of John Whitehead, Esq. ; and im- 
mediately adjoining it, is the Parsonage House* most delightfully 
mod elegantly rural. The church itself is a pleasing structure, 
well fitted up, with a side aisle, lately built ; in the chancel, are 
several monumeotal tablets ; and from Barford, on the return to 
Warwick, through Longbridge, the distance is about two miles.. 

EXCURSION TO QFFCBtTBCH AND SOUTHAH. 

From Leamington, a good road, through a rich and pleasant 
country, leads to Southam — 8 miles.— Commencing from the 
eastern extremity of the village, the road follows for some way 
the course of the Lfam, which gently winds through the mea- 
dows, at a small distance, to the left. The rising grounds, be- 
yond, present a rich display of wood-scenery ; amidst which, 
strikingly disclosed to view, is the beautiful seat of the Rev. E. 
Willes. — Crossing a stone bridge over a small stream, running 
into the Learn, succeeded by another over the Canal— Radford 
Hall appears to view*. It is a good old manor-house, occupying 
an elevated situation, commanding views of some extent. Near 
it, is the rural church of Radford; and, a little beyond it, is, the 
village. Here, in a small house, fitted up in a, style, singularly 
fanciful, is the occasional residence of H. G. Lewis, Esq. of 
Malvern Hall, near Soliholl ; to whom much of the laud in the 
vicinity belongs.— About a mile to the left of Radford, is Off- 
church Bury, the seat of the late John Wight wick Knightley, 
Est}, which is said to derive its name from Ofla, King of the 
Mercians. Here as Dugdale believed, stood the ancient palate, 
in which the great Mercian monarch held his rural court.— Off' 
church Burp, is a large, irregular, ancient, and venerable pile; 
and though some parts are of considerably later date than others, 
the general character of antique grandeur prevails. The situa- 
tion is low ; the scene ralm and sequestered. Near the mansion 
are some small pieces of water; and just before its Gothic en- 
trance, is the great chesnut tree, forming a sort of vast verdant 
canopy, capable of covering and concealing, it is said, three hun- 
dred persons. Adjoining the House is the extensive park, well 
shaded with trees, some of large size and noble form-r-Proceed- 
ing from Bad ford— at the bottom of a steep descent, uear the fifth 
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mile, the turnpike road is intersected by the great Roman Fosse; 
About the seventh mile, elevated on its rocky eminence, and shad- 
ed by its extensive woods, is I7/hwi.— Near the 8th mile isStoncy- 
IVterpe, the seat of Mrs. Fauquier— now reduced to a single 
mansion— though once, as the old English word thorpe signifies, 
a village— situated, as its name, also, designates* on a rocky 
soil.— One mile beyond is South am, a small market town. There 
are here oue or two good Inns, and several handsome houses. 
The church it a spacious and venerable Gothic structure, 

EXCUB8ION BY 8TONLB10H TO COVENTRY. 

This road from Lea?nington leads through-rural lanes, adorn* 
ed, on each side, by a broad irregular border of grass; screened 
by hedge rows, wildly growing, abounding with honey suckles 
and other creeping plants; and overshaded wit}) fine oaks and 
other trees profusely scattered about, or formed into little clus- 
ters ; and, near Stonltigh, uniting and spreading into noble and 
extensive woods. Few, except very confined views, occAir.— 
About a mile from Leamington—leaving on the right, the village 
and the church of Lillington — the road bends to the left. — Hero 
the ground ascends, and a prospect of some extent, but no great 
interest, opens over a flat tame tract of corn and pasture land— 
terminated, however, by a striking distant view of Warwick 
Church and the towers of the Castle. On the descent from this 
sandy eminence, passing one little lonely cot, Blockdown Mill 
appears; and, a little beyond, Chesford Bridge; stretching with 
three arches, over the Avon. — A little beyond Chtrford Bridge 
—where four ways meet— turning to the right— and soon after* 
wards into a newly-formed road,— on the left, the vast and ma- 
jestic woods, and the noble and spacious mansion of Stonclcigh 
Abbey % of which some notice is given in a succeeding page.— At 
the termination of the new road, another on the left, leads 
to the village of Stonclcig «— situated in a quiet and delicious 
retreat, ** lopking tranquillity*'— on ground charmingly diver- 
sified and profusely wooded* The church is a large old gothic 
structure ; ofSaxon or early Norman architecture. Within, are 
three mouuuients— consecrated to the memory of several of that 
truly excellent and honorable family of the Leighs— distinguish- 
ed, from age to age, for benevolence, as boundless as their im- 
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mcnse wealth. Two of these, are plain marble tablets : one) 
limply records the name of Edward, fifth and last Lord Leigh, 
bora 2742, died 1786; the other portrays not very elegantly, 
and rather feebly, the great and amiable virtues of the Hoik 
Mary Leigh, his sister and sole heiress, who died July 2, 1806, 
at the age of 70. The third is the stately but not elegant 
monument, of white marble, erected by herself, of Alicia 
Dutchess Dudley, and of her daughter Alicia. — About a mile 
and a half from Stoftt/rqgA— pursuing the road*to Coventry- 
is, Bagington Hall; seated on a bold eminence to the right; 
commanding e&tended and pleasing view*. It is a spacious and 
handsome edifice : the seat of Mrs. Pricey a descendant ofWm. 
Bromley* Esq. Secretary of State to Queen Anne, by whom it 
was erected.— About one mile from Bagington, is StivichalU the 
seat of Francis Gregory, Esq. — A little beyond, this road unitee 
with the turnpike-road from Watwick to Coventry. 



This small market town, with all the appearance of a 
rural village, extends more than a mile along the turnpike 
road ; and, from its main street, sends but several collateral 
branches, of which one forms itself a considerable street. 
Near the centre, the houses are built on the edge of a 
pleasing eminence, which circles round anil incloses a charm- 
ing vale, interspersed with wood, and watered by a little 
-winding stream—- forming an extensive and beautiful mid* 
space, between the opposite sides of this part of the town. 
On the descent into this vale, is strikingly seen the 
ruined Gothic gate-way of its ancient monastery j and a 
little beyond, towering above its solemn shades, appear 
the august ruins of its noble and venerable castle. Most of 
the houses, in this as well as other parts, stand detached 
from each other j many of them are large and handsome ; 
-even the cottages have in general the look of superior neat- 
ness and comfort 5 and the whole air of the place is that of 
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a genteel, as well as delightful residence. It has a con- 
siderable manufacture of combs, and another for the making 
of Prussian blue, Glauber salts, and sal ammoniac. Its 
population is about 2,300. 

The magnificent Castle of Kenilworth, once the proud 
defence and the splendid ornament, and still, even 4n its 
ruins, the glory of the place, traces back its origin to the 
beginning of the 12th century. In was founded, in the reign 
of Henry I. by Geofrey de Clinton, a man of mean origin, who 
raised himself, by extraordinary talents, to the high station 
of Chamberlain and Treasurer to the King, and afterwards 
of Lord Chief Justice of England. The Tower, called, not 
after himself, but by the popular appellation of Caesar's 
Tower, is the only part, built by him, which now remains ; 
and, for the transmission of his name to modern times, he 
is indebted solely to a little tract of verdant turf, at a small 
distance, which is still called Clinton-Green. In the pos- 
terity of the founder, the castle did not long continue; but, 
within a few years after his death, whether by purchase or 
otherwise does not appear, it was transferred to the Crown. 
In the reign of Henry HI. it was granted to Simon de' 
Montfort, the famous Earl of Leicester, by whom it was 
much enlarged and strengthened ; and, was in no long time 
afterwards, ungratefully made the strong hold of the dis- 
contented Bardns of that turbulent age. It was at length" 
besieged by the Royal Forced $ surrendered December 
21, 1216; and was bestowed on Edmund, younger sera* 
41 the King, afterwards created Earl of Leicester and* 
Lancaster. 

_ , » 

In the feign of Edward III. the castle was restored to* 
the family of the last possessor $ and, by the marriage of a' 
female heiress to John of Gaunt, it became the property of 
that Prince, Afterwards created Duke of Lancaster: -By him' 
large additions were made to the Castle, including most ' of* 
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the more ancient remaining part, which extends from 
Cmsar's Tower, in a wide compass, round to Leicester a 
Buildings $ and the^e are still known by the name of Lan- 
caster's Buildings. On his death, the castle descended to 
his son, afterwards Henry IV. and from this time, it continu- 
ed in the possession of the Crown, till, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was granted to her favourite, Robert, Earl of 
Leicester. — By this Earl, large additions were also made 
to the Castle, in the buildings which still bear his name j 
and he is said to have expended in enlarging and adorning 
it, the enormous sum, in those days, of j£60,000. No event 
in the history of this Castle, is more memorable than the, 
magnificent and costly entertainment given by him to his 
royal mistress ; which lasted seventeen days, at the ex- 
pense of *£100Q a day* In the course of it, was introduced 
every amusement of the times ; consisting, among the rest, 
of a grand Regatta on the lake j and including the less ele- 
gant amusements of bear-baiting, boxing, tumbling, mor- 
rice-dancing, and running at the quintin. During this* 
whole visit, in compliment to her majesty, the great clock*, 
fixed against Caesar's Tower, was stopped .- and the, 
band kept constantly pointing to two o'clock* the hous of 
banquet ! 

After the death of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 1588, 
Kenilworth Castle, with all its domains, descended to Sir. 
Robert Dudley. But, by an infamous tlecree of the Court 
of Iniquity, the Star-Chamber, for a pretended act of con- 
tempt of the King's authority, he was deprived of this noble, 
inheritance j which was then given to Henry, son of James L 
That Prince, however, honourably declining to avail himself 
of the Star-Chamber decree, offered to purchase it—but it 
waa at a price far below its real value. Of the price offered- 
BO more than ^£3000 was ever paid * and even that sum 
was lost in the hands of a merchant, who failed. Thus un- 
justly obtained, on the decease of Prince Henry, Kenil- 
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worth Castle became the property of bis brother, afterwards 
Charles I. ; and by. him it was granted to Carey Earl of 
.Monmouth. 

But the melancholy fate of this mighty and majestic: 
structure, for so many ages the seat of baronial and even 
royal grandeur, was now fast approaching. During the 
civil wars, it was seized by Cromwell, and given to some of 
his officers ; whose rapacious hands left it — what it now is I 
They dismantled the towers, beat down the walls, destroyed 
the park, tore up the woods, drained the lake, and divided 
and appropriated the lands) After the Restoration, the 
estate and the ruins of the Castle were granted, by Charles II. 
to Lawrence Hyde, second son of the celebrated Lord High 
Chancellor, created Baron of Kenilworth and Earl of Ro- 
chester : and, by the marriage of a female heiress, descend- 
ed from him, it passed into the possession of Thomas Vil- 
liers, Baron Hyde, advanced in 1776, to the dignity of Earl 
of Clarendon. 

« 
Kenilworth Castle, as it now appears, is a vast and 
magnificent pile of rains, proudly seated on an elevated 
spot, extended round three sides of a spacious inner court— 
exhibiting, in grand display, mouldering walls, dismantled 
towers, broken battlements, shattered staircases, and frag- 
ments, more of less perfect, of arches and windows, some 
highly ornamented and beautiful. Nor are the usual fine 
picturesque decorations wanting/ The grey moss creep* 
over the surface of the stone, and the long spiry grass waves' 
on the heights of the ramparts : to the corners and cavities 
of the roofless chambers, cling the nestling? shrubs $ whilst, 
with its deepening shades,, the aged ivy expands, in cluster- 
ing masses, over the side-walls and buttresses ; or spreads/ 
4n wild luxuriance, to the summits of the towers and higher 
buildings j or hangs, in graceful festoons, from the topmofi 
the aretes and the tracery etlfce windows* . . , 
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Approaching the Castle — over a spot, still called after 
the name of Jts original founder, Clinton-Green — the great 
Gate-way, built by the Earl of Leicester, is presented to 
view. This is a grand square structure 5 through the center 
of which was formerly the principal entrance, betweqp fonr 
turrets, under a lofty arch-way, now walled up. It is the 
most entire of the whole, and is inhabited by a respectable 
farmer. On the ground floor are two rooms, one of which 
is wainscotted with the original oak, taken from Leicester's 
Buildings Here is a curious chimney-piece, the upper part 
of carved wood, the lower of alabaster 5 exhibiting, amongst 
Other decorations, the arms, the crest, the motto and the 
initials R. L. of the proud, prosperous, but unprincipled, 
and, therefore, surely we may add, wretched possessor of 
this once princely abode. Advancing towards the main 
ruins, at some distance, to the left, are seen, scattered 
fragments of this extensive edifice, which included within 
its walled court, seven acres. On this side, at the corner, 
is Lun's Tower 5 near it, are the Stables ; beyond which is 
the Water Tower ; succeeded by a massy wall, in which it 
a considerable apartment. 

Crossing the base-court— and bending to the right, the 
inner court appears — now thrown open, by the total demo- 
lition of. two buildings, called King Henry's Lodgings and 
Sir Robert Dudley's Lobby, which ^extended from Leices- 
ter's Buildings towards Caesar's Tower; completing the 
quadrangle, leaving only space for the gate-way entrance. 
The vast square building, called Caesar's Tower, is the most 
ancient as well as the strongest and most perfect part of the 
Castle. In some places, the walls, are sixteen feet thick. 
Three sides stiQ remain ; the fourth was destroyed, by Crom- 
well's officers. The interior seems to have been one vast 
room on a floor, with closets or recesses in the watts. The 
great staircase was in the south west angle. Some of the 
paintings on the inside, and the place where tie great dock 
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was fastened, on the outside wall, were till lately visible .— 
Next to Caesar's Tower, on the west side, are the three 
Kitchens, of which enough only remains to shew their 
site and extent. — Beyond these is the Strong Tower j 
which is easily ascended, and commands, from its heights, 
a pleasing prospect over the adjacent country., especially 
towards the village and church of Honily. But how differ- 
ent the view in the proud days of Dudley ! Then, spread- 
ing over a vast surface, two miles in extent, immediately 
round, were seen the dear waters of the lake : on the north 
side was the ornamented garden, hanging on the bank just 
below the castle wall ; and, beyond, stretching on every 
side, in a wide circuit of twenty miles, was the park, diver- 
sified with woods and lawns, and extensive plains ; and, in 
one part, occupied by a "goodly chase" — "filled with red 
•deer and other stately game for hunting.'* 

Descending from this height, the Banqueting Hall opens 
to view**— a grand apartment eighty-six feet long and forty- 
lour wide, lighted by noble windows, formed with lofty 
arches, ornamented with rich tracery, and at present finely 
festooned with ivy. Beyond this, to the right, is a recess, 
vulgarly called, Queen Elizabeth's Dressing Room. Turn- 
ing easterly— are* seen in succession, the Whitehall, the 
Presence Chamber, and the Privy Chamber, of which no- 
thing remains but fragments of walls, staircases, and win- 
dows — and the whole range is grandly terminated by Lei- 
cester's Buildings. These, though last erected, look the 
oldest : and as the materials are a brown friable stone, and 
the walls of inferior thickness, these will probably be the 
first to sink in total dissolution. — Proceeding round this 
building, a pleasing walk conducts to the southern and 
western fronts, the latter of which still retains considerable 
uniformity of appearance. Opposite this, to the left, was 
the Sally-Port ; and. through an archway beyond it, the 
Plaisance, now an orchard, conducting to the gardens. 
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Here were formerly, according to an old writer, " a foun- 
tain," a " noble terrace, with a bower at each end," " a 
sumptuous aviary/* and " statues ' of several Heatken 
Detlit*/*— South-east of Leicester's Buildings, is Morti- 
mer'* Tower, beyond which was the Tilt-yard, extending 
in a strait line of two hundred and forty feet, and terminate 
ed by the Gallery Tower.— From the Tilt-yard, a good 
view of the whole grand mass of ruins may be obtained $ a 
•till better from the meadows to the south j but the best of 
all, perhaps is, from the rising ground, north-west, near 
the road from Honiley to Warwick. * 

Of the monastery, before noticed, situated east of the 
castle, which was, also, founded and well endowed by 
Geofrey de Clinton, the remains are scanty : and consist 
only of the fragments of a wall, and the venerable ruin of 
an old Gothic Gate-way— called, " I know not why" says 
Mr. Ireland, "Tantarra." This monastery, appropriated 
to the canons regular of the order of St. Augustine, was well 
endowed j and continued in a flourishing state, till the pe- 
riod of the general Dissolution.— Near these ruins, pleasant- 
ly situated, is the Church, an ancient Gothic structure, with 
a good spire springing from a square tower at the west end. 
The principal entrance is through a fine spacious Saxon 
arch, still in a good state of preservation. 
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This noble mansion, occupies a situation of profound, 
but delightful seclusion ; amidst bold acclivities, that rise 
all around ; and towering and spreading woods, which ex- 
tend their solemn and majestic shades on every side. .It 
stands on a sloping bank of the Avon, smoothed into a 
delicious lawn, expanding before the windows, and reach- 
ing down to the water's edge. At a proper distance, the 
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river, which is here of ample breadth, appears, winding its 
>easy course, through fertile meadows ; and the ground a 
little beyond, ascending gradually, and ranging round in the 
form of a fine semicircular sweep, is richly robed in a wav- 
ing mantle of wood, stretching before the eye, in full dis- 
play, to a wide extent. Near the house, are the largo 
gardens ; and at some distance from it, is the deer park, 
filled with numerous groups of that stately animal, which 
are seen wandering through their spacious boundaries, with 
almost the happy freedom of a state of nature. Encircling 
the nearer grounds, is a tract of rich and beautiful country, 
adorned with the grandest wood scenery, especially that of 
venerable oaks, the luxuriant growth of ages, extending 
to a vast distance, and forming part of the immense do- 
mains attached to this princely abode. These are said to 
comprise, in the whole, here and elsewhere, upwards of 
twenty-five thousand acres. 

Stoneleigh Abbey was founded in 1154, as a monastery 
for the reception of a fraternity of Cistertian monks - y who 
removed from Radford, Staffordshire, and subsequently 
from Cryfield, near Kenilworth, to this place. At the Dis- 
solution, it was granted to Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, and by his heirs, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was sold to Sir Thomas Leigh, Lord Mayor of London; 
whose grandson, in. the reign of Charles 1. for his faithful 
adherence to that unfortunate monarch, was created a Peer 
of the Realm, by the title of Baron Leigh, of Stoneleigh. 
On the decease, without issue, of Edward, Lord Leigh, the. 
fifth in descent from him, the estate passed into the posses- 
sion of his only sister, the late Hon. Mrs. Leigh. This ex- 
cellent lady died July 2, 1806, when the estate passed 
into the possession of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, of Addles- 
trop, Gloucestershire : on whose decease, it descended to 
his nephew, J. H. Leigh, Esq. M. P. for Bedwin, the pre- 
sent possessor. 
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Of the original abbey, little now remains, excepting the 
groined arches, below the present building, which still make 
excellent cellars ; and the venerable gate-house, which ac- 
cording to Dugdale, was built by Robert de Hockele, the 
sixteenth abbot, who died in 1349. By him, the large es- 
cutcheon of stone, still to be seen in the front, was placed, 
in memory of King Henry II., as the founder of the Abbey. 

Of the vast pile, which now forms Stoneleigh Abbey, 
the more ancient part was erected by Sir Thomas Leigh, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. In this, are numerous apartments, 
chiefly occupied as chambers and domestic offices. The 
modern part is a large and lofty erection 5 and contains 
within it several handsome apartments. The Entrance 
Hall is a room of ample dimensions and noble proportions ; 
supported by Corinthian pillars, in a range of four on each 
side ; and adorned with representations of the Labours of 
Hercules in alto-relievo. The Dining Parlour and the 
Breakfast Room, on the right, and the two Drawing Rooms, 
on the left, though not very large, are handsome apart- 
ments, splendidly furnished, and finely decorated with some 
admirable paintings. The Chapel is spacious and lofty, 
profusely ornamented in plaster work. The altar-piece is 
supported by two pillars of white marble, and adorned with 
a fine painting ; of which the subject is, The Descent from 
the Cross. 

V 

^tratfoifcon^bon* 

Tjns town, so highly celebrated, as the birth-place of 
the Immortal Shakespeare, is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Avon. It is a neat, airy, and well-paved town. 
The old houses present curious specimens of ancient domes- 
tic architecture^ and many of the modern houses are large 
and handsome. The municipal government is vested in a 
Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and twelve Burgesses. The town 
has little trade, and contains about 3,700 inhabitants. 



' Sfratford Church, anciently a Collegiate Church, is a 
large and venerable structure. The tower is supposed to 
be almost as old as the era of the Conquest, and the rest of 
the building was erected some time daring the 14th and 15th 
centuries* The Chancel is considered as the most beautiful 
part of this Church. It is large and lofty; lighted by five 
noble Gothic windows, on each side, and by another at the 
east end. Here lies Shakespeare ! The monuments, with- 
in this Church are numerous, some of the most remarkable 
are three of the Clopton Family ; which occupy a small 
Chapel, in the north eastern corner of the nave. These mo- 
numents are gaudy rather than* elegant. The first is an altar 
tomb, without any inscription : supposed to be the cenotaph 
of Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayor of London, in the reign 
of Henry VII. The second is the tomb of William Clopton, 
Esq. and his consort Anne, who died in the reign of Eliza* 
beth ; whose effigies, of white marble, are placed in a re- 
cumbent posture, on the slab. The third is the splendid 
monument of George Carew, Ear] of Totness, and of Joice, 
his Countess, daughter of William Clopton, Esq. Their 
figures, in alabaster, are placed under a lofty arch, highly 
ornamented $ supported by Corinthian pillars. — The Earl of 
Totness was Master of the Ordnance to Queen Elizabeth. 

In the Chancel, besides the monument of Shakespeare, 
are several worthy of notice. Under the north wall, is a 
very ancient altar tomb, formed of alabaster, which is sup- 
posed to be the tomb of Dean Balsall, the founder of the 
chancel, who died in 1401. Near the east end, is the mo- 
nument of John Combe, Esq. who died in 1614. Against 
the east wall is, also, an elegant marble tablet, by Rys- 
bback, consecrated to the memory of James Kendall, Esq. 
of Stratford, who* died in 1751. 

At a small distance from this church, is the Chapel 
anciently belonging to the Guild of the Holy Cross, which 
was dissolved at the period of the Reformation. It is a fine 
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old structure, originally founded in 1443: but a great part 
was rebuilt in the Gothic style, in the reign of Henry VIL 
by Sir Hugh Clopton ; to whose memory, a monument has 
been since erected within it. 

Near this Chapel, b the Guildhall, anciently belonging 
to the same religions fraternity, supposed to have been 
erected in the 13th century. In the lower apartments, the 
public business of the Corporation is now transacted ; and, 
in those above, is the Free Grammar School, founded in the 
reign of Henry VI. Contiguous to the Guildhall, is a long 
range of Alms Houses. The Market House, called the 
Cross, is an ancient building. The Town Hall, erected in 
1769, is a handsome building, of the Tuscan order, and 
honored with the name of Shakespeare's Hall. In a niche, 
at the north front* *&>*& statue of the immortal bard is 
placed. The figure appears leaning on a pillar, and point- 
ing to a scroll, on which the w«ll-known lines from " The 
Mufammer Nights Dream"* are inscribed; and, on the 
pedestal, these, from Hamlet* so often and so happily ap- 
plied to himself— 

" ■ take him for all in *11, 

** We shall not look upon his like again." 

The great room, sixty feet in length and thirty in width, 
is adorned by a portrait of John Frederic, Duke of Dorset, 
presented by the Dutchess j. and another of Shakespeare, 
painted by Wilson. The bard is drawn, sitting in an an- 
tique chair, in the attitude of inspiration, with books and 
manuscripts scattered about, on the ground. As if con- 
scious of his inability to do justice to the great original, the 
painter has very discreetly thrown the face into deep shade. 



• " The Poefa eje f in a fine frenzy rolling, 
41 Poih glance from Heaven to Earth, fiom Earth to Heaven. 
11 And i> imagination bodies forth 
«* The forma of things unknown, the Poet** pen 
" Turns them to shape's ; and gives to airy nothing 
•* A I veal habitation and a name." 
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This* painting, the statue/ and a portrait of himself, by 
Gainsborough, were aU given by GJarrick, on the day of 
the far-famed Jubilee, in Sept. 1769. 

Stratford had the honor of giving birth to three digni- 
taries of the church, all of the same family, and who all 
flourished in the reign, of Edward III. These were John, 
Robert, and Ralph de Stratford. The first was Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor of England ; the second 
his younger brother, was Bishop of Chichester/ and also 
Lord Chancellor ; and the third was the nephew of the two 
former, and was consecrated Bishop of London in 1339. 

■ 

But the great name which gives its proud and pre-emi- 
nent distinction to Stratford, is yet to be more distinctly 
noticed; and the .writer feels his pen move with almost "aw- 
ful reverence as he approaches it. He need not say — it is 
Shakespeare. They, whom the enthusiasm of admiration, 
in any degree, touches, which the rare productions of that 
mighty genius so powerfully awaken— who hasten hither, 
as to a sacred spot, with the devotion of an ancient pilgrim 
to the shrine of his saint— whom the thought pleases or en- 
raptures of treading the same ground which he trod, and of 
beholding the scenes from which his mind took its earliest 
impressions — will naturally begin their enquiries with ea- 
gerly asking where Shakespeare wai born ? The answer 
they receive will conduct them to a lowly mansion, still 
.subsisting much as it then was, situated in a small street, 
called Henley-street. Till the year 1806, it appears, that 
these premises were occupied by the family of Harte, the 
seventh in descent from Joan, the sister of Shakespeare, to 
whom they were bequeathed by his will At that time 
they were sold, and, instead of a single habitation as for- 
merly, they are now divided into two. One part has been 
new fronted with brick, but the other part still retains its 
old front of timber plastered. The rooms are of scanty di- 
mensions* and, now at least, of dreary appearance. Yet, in 

*2 
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* 

one of these rooms, April 23, 1544, the immortal Bard »/ 
E*glm*d drew his first breath \ 

Shakespeare's father was a respectable woolstapler, who 
enjoyed a small hereditary estate. He had ten children. 
Of these, William, the Poet, was the eldest ; who receiv* 
ed his education at the Free Grammar School, in this townv 
This building, which is situated over the Guildhall, still re* 
mains, mucji ki its ancient form ; and hither the carious 
enquirer will naturally follow him. From, wheel Shakos* 
peare was removed too early to admit of any great profici- 
ency. His father had no wish to make him a scholar, an£ 
probably wanted his assistance in his business at home* It 
seems pretty well ascertained that he followed the same 
business for some years 5 - and before the age of 19, he mar- 
ried Anne Hathaway, daughter of a substantial yeoman, of 
Shottery, about a mile from Stratford. By her, he had 
first a daughter, and then a son and a daughter, twins, all 
l>orn before he was out of his minority. Soon after the 
"birth of his twins, an unhappy affair obliged him suddenly 
to relinquish his business, and his home. In a youthful 
frolic, with some disorderly companions, he had been guil- 
ty of stealing deer from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlecote, and had aggravated his offence by publishing 
some bitter lampoons against the person he had injured. 
Being threatened with the vengeance of the law, to avoid it, 
he fled; and about the age of 21, or 22, he left Stratford, 
'and sought security from present danger, and means of fu- 
ture subsistence in London. On his arrival in the metro- 
polis,' he was introduced to the theatre; he appeared 
first as a player, and afterwards as a dramatic writer ; in 
the former character, he sunk below the praise jof medio- 
crity; but rose, in the latter, to a' height of fame and 
glory, which none have reached either before or since. 
His reputation spread, InV consequence grew, he became 
the manager of the theatre, as well as the author of its most 
admired productions. The smiles of royal favour beamed 
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upon him 5 the patronage of the great attended him j and 
1he applauses of the public followed him. He soon ac- 
quired a fortune equal to the moderation of his wishes,, and, 
in the midst of his prosperous course, advanced scarcely 
beyond the meridian of life, he adopted the extraordinary 
resolution of relinquishing for ever the dazzling prospect of 
increasing honor and riches, and passing the remainder of 
his days in tranquil retirement, amidst the beloved scenes 
0/ his childhood and youth.— According to the most reason- 
able computation, Shakespeare retired from public life, with 
a fortune of not more than ££200. a year— equal a it is con- 
ceived, to i£l0©0. at present. 

Shakespeare returned to hi? native place some- 
where about the year 1611, after an absence* of con- 
siderably more than twenty years. So long as fourteen 
years previous to his final retirement, he had completed 
the purchase of a large and handsome house in Strat- 
ford 5 to which one hundred and seven acres of land were 
afterwards added. This, when he had repaired and fitted 
it up to his mind, he called New Place 3 and hither, it is 
scarcely to be doubted, he frequently retired before it be- 
came his constant residence. It was situated near the cha- 
pel, and was pulled down only about fifty years ago. It 
was then converted into a garden, the wall of which, next to 
the street, still marks the site of it ; and even this the lover 
of Shakespeare will not view without interest : especially 
' when he shall be told, that here, probably; some of the finest 
. of his plays were written. But these days' of literary or ru- 
ral occupation, of tranquil and social enjoyment, were, alas ! 
of no long duration. - Four or five years comprise the tit- 
most extent of his tranquil, and happy retirement at hk. na- 
tive place. . Here, on the 23d of April, 1616, which vv^s 
the day of his birth, proved also like Petrarch's, the day of 
his death 5 and that with the completion of his 5 2d year, clos- 
ed " the strange eventful history" of his extraordinary liic. 

*3 - . - 
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We have traced the history of Shakespeare, from the 
place of his birth and early* education, to that of his chosen 
residence daring the retired and closing years of his life. 
One more solemn step wilt conduct to the hallowed spot, 
where lie enshrined his mortal remains. This, as already 
noticed, is in the chancel of the Church. It is on the north 
side, near the altar. Here, a plain blue flat stone marks 
the spot, where the sacred ashes repose; 

^ Above this spot, against the north wall, is the monu- 
ment, elevated about five feet from the ground. Under an 
arch, is placed the half-length effigy of the Poet, between 
two Corinthian pillars, with gilded bases and capitals, sup- 
porting the entablature : on the centre of which are his 
armorial bearings, surmounted with a death's head.; and 
On each side, a boy figure, one grasping a spade j the other 
holding in his left hand an inverted torch, and resting his 
right on a skull. The figure is in a sitting posture, in the 
act of composing j a cushion is placed before him j a pen is 
held in his right hand, and his left rests on a scroll. On 
that scroll, originally were inscribed the celebrated lines 
beginning €t the cloud-capt towers," &c. — As this monu- 
ment was erected, probably by his own relations, within 
seven years, at the latest, after his death, when his fea- 
. tures were fresh in every one's recollection j as the buat 
discovers a considerable resemblance to the earliest prints, 
given of him- in the folio edition of his works ; and as a tra- 
dition prevails in the town that it was taken from a cast 
after nature ; this bust may fairly claim to be regarded as, a 
likeness, though the countenance differs considerably froni 
that of the noble statue, in Westminster Abbey. , 

This bust was originally coloured to resemble life ; fcfct 
fe 1793, Mr. Malone— in taking a cast of the effigy, damag- 
ed the colouring : and, either from wretched taste, or still 
more wretched parsimony, instead of repairing what he had 
damaged, with tetf-ftssumed authority, ordered the whole to 
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be whitened! — The wife of Stmkespeare, who survived him 
nearly 8 years, and his two daughters, lie buried between 
his grave and the north wall of the Chancel. 

New Place, whilst Mrs. Shakespeare resided in it, after 
her husband's decease, became, hi 1643, the scene of royal 
grandeur. For, here, Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles 
I. kept her court for three weeks, during the Civil War. On 
the death, of her mother, Ne\x Place passed into the posses- 
sion first of Mrs. Flail, Shakespeare's daughter, and then of 
Elizabeth Hall, his grand-daughter, afterwards Lady Bar* 
nard. After passing throughteeveral hands it unhappily fell 
into the hands of one Mr. Gasirellj who, though styled rever- 
end, was utterly incapable of lifting an eye of comprehension 
to the transcendant merits of feis illustrious predecessor. This 
person began his sacrilegious depredations,, by ordering the 
mulberry tree planted by Shakespeare's own hand, which was 
then remarkably large and flourishing, to be cut down and 
cleft in pieces for fire wood \ This act of brutish insensibili- 
ty, was done, merely to prevent the trouble of answering the 
enquiries of the curious * aiid was followed by another, still 
more audaciously violent, ylu consequence of a dispute 
' about parish assessments, the house itself was ordered to- 
be razed to the ground ; the. materials to be sold $ and the 
reverend perpetrator of the^e outrages left Stratford, say* 
its historian, " amidst the tnrses .of the inhabitants." It 
must be added, that the mulberry wood was very eonsider- 
' ately bought by Mr. Thomas Sharpe, of Stratford 5 who 
. converted every fragment of it into little hoses,' tooaccp 
stoppers, and other small trinkets j all which were sp 
eagerly purchased— and so plentifully supplied-rrthat .«fc 
length doubts naturally arose' whether the wood was ftll 
' genuine. These soon calleof forth a solemn affidavit from 
Mr. Sharpe, affirming that no single article of counterfeit 
wood had ever been made or sold by him. Whether faith V4* 
*<fcus completely re-omitd, w$ have no mean* 0/ knowing* 
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Ubitraet of the Borough Charter* granted by William and 

Mary, in 1697. 

" By this Charter, 25 of the inhabitants of Warwick, are consti- 
tuted a body Corporate, hy the name of Mayor. Aldermen, as,d Bur- 
gesses, in pcrpetuo. Their former privilege* are confirmed. They nre 
to have a common seal ; which they may change, at their pleasure. The 
Mayor is to be chosen out of the Aldermen, who urr to he thiiteen to 
number; and to continue in office for fife ; unless the y > ball be, for 
jnst cause, removed. Twelve other of the more honest and discreet 
men of (he Borough are to be selected, and called Assistant Burgesses; 
w bo are. also, to hold their stations for life, unless for jnst cau*e re* 
moved. A Recorder is likewise appointed, whose office is for life ;.U» 
be exercised either personally, or by a Deputy ; and a no her person, 
learned in the laws of England, called the Common Clerk, who is to be 
chosen by the Recorder, and it removable by him at his pleasure. Tbe 
Hew Mayor is to be chosen by tbe Mayor for the time being, and 26 ef 
the Aldermen and Burgesses collectively, or a majority of them, on 
Michaelmas-day f except it fall on a Sonday, and then oe tbe follow- 
ing day, between tbe boars of nine and twelve In tbe forenoon. The 
meeting for this purpose is to be assembled by the, existing Mayor; or, 
in bis default, by a majority of the Aldermen, in tbe Shire Hall, or i*> 
any other convenient place. At this meeting tbe Mayor and Alder- 
men, or a majority of them, or in the absence of tbe Mayor, then,, a 
majority of the Aldermen, shall name two of the Aldermen, neither of 
whom have served tbe office of Mayor, within two years* as candidates 
for it. Of tbeie two, one shall be chosen by a majority of all the Bur- 
gesses present, together with tbe Mayor and Aldermen ; and shall take 
the oath, and eater on his office on All Saints* Day. If be die before - 
the year it expired, or be put out. of office, either for ill-behaviour, or 
for not residing in the Borough j or if it happen thai any Alderman 
refuse the office when chosen, another shall be appointed within eight 
slays, in the same manner as before. Any of tbe Aldermen are al«o> 
removable by the Mayor, and n majority of the other Aldermen, for 
f O-aehaviemr, and for not residing in tbe ftaroogh* When the number 



i« rendered incomplete by death, or by removal, it must be filled ap 
within eiglu days, by a new election* at a meeting of the Alderme n, to, 
be summoned by the Mayor. No Burgess, however, shall be eligible 
to this office who has pot resided three years io the towu. The Assist- 
ant Burgesses are removable in like manner, by the Mayor and Alder* 
omen* and are caoteri by them only . Upon tfc* deal* of the Recorder, 
the Mayer aad majority of the Aldermca are to choose a frosb oa* t 
who may appoint a Deputy and Common Clerks who also may apppiaf 
• Deputy himself, removable at pleasure. There are. also, nppoiptaf} 
ibsee acres* ts, or o f j ce rs mixhe CerjMvaueo, called the Sergeant pf lb* 
<Macr, the Yeoman of tfc* Borough, jud lb* Beadle of the Jj&rwyh 
9bae officers are if be chosen by Aba Mayor aad a majority of 4fef 
Aldermen, aad are removable at pleasure. The duties of the** 0% 
cere are to be attendant sjpoa the Mayor, Recorder, and Deputy Re r 
cordor, J net ices of the IVace, aad tba Coarts of the Borough f a*4 to 
•aecote tlMiDaDea4ea,«*ecepJ», and proceont of the said Mayor, &c.j 
.to faakesemmootes, distresses, attachments* arrets, correction* imprfc- 
aonmeatt, and proclamations within the Borough, aa directed A>y tfce 
Mayor, Recorder* or Deputy Recorder, Jostjees of tbe F*axt» &£> 
Tae Sergeant of, Mace, or in his absence, tae Yeoman, thai) also carry 
before (he Mayor, la all places witkjn the Borough* a silver or gold 
mace, engraved and adorned with the King's Arms. If an Alderman 
when chgsea 10 fre Mftypr* trt&U fffu^f , »*iUwut reasoaahk excuse to 
acrve the office, be shall be fined by a majority of the Aldermen, a sum 
not exceeding ,£80. A Burgess refusing to hold tlie office of Alder* 
.man, when elected, shall forfeit a fum not exceeding £10. ; and an 
Assistant Burgess in the same case £5. which sums are to be appropri- 
ated (o the use of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses. The Mayor,, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses are to constitute the common council for the 
management of the affairs of the Borough, and they shall have pjowejr 
. and authority to make good and wholesome laws for the Government 
of the said Borough, and to assess and impose reasonable fines and 
penalties upon offenders The Mayor, Recorder, and three senior Al- 
dermen, shall be Justices of Peace to try all offences, within the pre* 
cincis of the Borough ; except men as affect the life of the offenders* 
A Court of Pleas of Record is appointed to be held before the Mayor 
or his Deputy, Recorder, Deputy Recorder, Common -Clerk, or hfo 
Deputy, on Wednesday in every week* except Easter and Whttsun- 
week, and that on which the Feast of Nativity happens ; which Court 
is to have power and authority to hear and determine, by plaint levied, 
all manner of debts, accounts, covenants, contracts, trespasses, &c. 
' provided the dnmage demanded io sucb action*, does not exceed the 
sain of forty pounds/' 



Mighi of Cpmmo*. 

The following U a Copy of a Tt*ll, in the potseuion of the ChambecUini 
of Wo* wick, relative to an Inquisition made by order of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commoners, the tOlh May, 1755. 

" Whereas upon an Inquisition or Inspect Inn made and taken 
the 16tb day of June, in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Six 
Hundred and Ninety-eight, by the several person* chosen by inn 
inhabitants out of ibe several wards in the parish' of St. Mary, in the 
Borough of Warwick, to inspect and make report of Ibe ancient 
Eights and Privileges belonging to the Commons given anciently to 
the said parish of St. Mary ; upon such tbeir Inquisition, they found 
that no new-erected tenement bad any Right of Common, except, such 
tenement stood npon sneb ground, where an nncient tenement formerly 
stood that bad Rigbt of Common. And, that such Right of Common 
bad been used and enjoyed only by such Parishioners who then HeM 
and occopied such nncient tenements, in the said parish of St. Mary, 
which were then in the several tenures of the persons mentioned in tan 
•aid Inquisition or Inspection, to which- they subscribed tbeir names. 

" And whereas it wns thought proper on the Twentieth day 
of May, One Thousand Seven Hand red and Fifty -five, at a Meeting; 
at the Market-halt, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Inhabitants, who 
&sa mw ictgnt of Common 1n the said &£&!»«* &, Stay* for &&«** 
nncient tenements, that several ancient Fenple out of each ward, who 
are well acquainted with the raid Common, should inspect and peruse 
the said Inquisition or Inspection, and make report in whose hands 
the said ancient tenements now are, and who are the present owners 
thereof." 

And in pursuance of the power and authority to ns so given, by 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and. Commoners of ibe said parish of St. Mary, 
whose bands are hereunto subscribed, being ancient inhabitants of the 
said parish of St. Mary, and well acquainted with the said Commons 
nnd the ancient tenements, which have a Right to the same, we do 
find as follows, viz. 

That the Teoements in the several ^ards, in the Tenure of 
several Persons hereinafter mentioned, have Right of Common for two 
tyfouths* vis. for one Horse and one Gow, or two Cows and no Horse. 
[litre follow the names of oil those Pc r sottt, who by thit Inquisi- 
tion, were found entitled to a Rigftt of Common, which 
occupy eight *fcins of parchment.] 

And we find upon inquiry, these ancient Customs, utcd by the 
Commoners, ti me out of mi od , w bicb are as f ol I o w* • — . ' 



APPBNOt*. 

Imprimis, that ao person that hath right to put on Cattle apoa Che 
•aid Common, may set or let his Commons to any other person or 
persons, upon penalty (if justly proved) (6 forfeit to the Chamberlains 
Thirteen Shillings and Four-pence, to be employed for the benefit of 
the Commons. 

Item, that no person pot on the raid Commons, any mangey or 
e*H diseased Horse, Cow, or Heifer, dpoo penalty of paying Six Shil- 
lings and Right-pence, and such Cattle are to be impounded by the 
Chamberlains or Herd, so soon as they know of it. 

Item, that no person do keep any Mare or Mares, or Col It, not 
backed or unshod, opon the Common. 

Item, that no person shall make use of his Commons belonging to 
any other Honse, than what he lives in himself. 

Item, that no Commoner having two Houses that have Right of 
Commons in hrs own hands, shall make use of more than the Commons 
belonging to that House he then dwells in* 

Item, that if any person shall have two Houses, that have Right 
of Common belonging to them both, aod shall lay them into one 
Dwelling -bouse, shall make ose of, nor nave any more Commons than 
what do properly belong to one fioose, until the same shall be parted 
again and occupied by two several Tenants or Occupiers. 

Item, that no person do make any new way over any part of 
the Common, to carry mock or hay, but that the Chamberlains, upon 
•otice thereof, do impound their Cattle for sncb trespass, and make 
them sufficiently pay for the same, or present them at the neat Sessions* 

Item, that it hatb been the usual custom of the Chamberlains, to 
drive all the Horses going opon the Commons, twice in every year, 
and to mark the said Horses, and each Commoner is to pay them Four- 
pence the first time, and Two- pence the second time for such marking. 

Item, it bath been a Custom, that the Chamberlains shall keep a 
Book, to enter all Horses, Cows, and Heifers, that shall be put upon the 
Commons, and the respective Owners of such Cattle, shall give notice 
to the Chamberlains of their putting on sncb Cattle, within six days at 
the farthest, next after such putting on, and describe their marks that 
they may be entered in their Book, tfpnn pain of forfeiting Six Shil- 
lings and Eight- pence to the Chamberlains. And any persons that 
shall neglect to enter such Cattle into their Book, the Chamberlains may 
impound the said Cattle tj II entered, and then the Owners jhal! pay 
unto them for such neglect, One Shilling. 

Item, that the Chamberlains do yearly lay out in the repairs of 
the Gates, Mounds, Ditches, and Fences belonging to the Common, all 
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tftch mooey they shall recede, by the marking of Horses or olher 
penalties a*d forfeitures, and if any mooey shall remain Id their bands, 
«fa«rl tiaasmit it over to tbe r.ext succeeding Chamberlains, and shall 
yearly at Michaelmas Sessions next ensuing the end of iheir year, give 
and vield up a fair and just account w writing, to the Mayor an* 
Justices of the Peace of this $orough, of all Receipts and .Disburse- 
ments they have been at, in their said Office. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands containing 
eight wlls of Parchment, the Seventeenth day of June, in tbe year of 
our Lord, One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Fifty-five. 



High-Street Ward. 

Thomas How~e, 
Jonathan Wilson, 
William Nabon. 

Castle-Street Ward. 

Francis Wiclev, 
Thomas Skonlbv, 
William Rom. 

Sallhford Ward. 

Thomas Habley, 
John Rog-bri, 
JsttVn TaocotrfoN. 



J htm -Strut Ward. 
Jambs Lane, 
Joseph Gotten, 
William Hands. 

Market-Place Ward. 

Job Cbook, 
John LanotOw, 
H«ob Taylor, 
George Hopkisson. 

West-Street JPard. 

William Collins* 
Josbtk Watson, Sen. 
William Fatryax 



Thomas Banner,*} 

John Roads, \chamhtt loins f*r the Year, \7bb. 

John Sarin, 
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Members—Population — Weekly Newspaper— Bankers. 



INFORMATION 

FOR 

THE USE OF PERSONS, 
t&ttftttttff SUamtngtoin 



Members of Parliament. 

For the County of Warwick— Dhgdalb Stratford- Dug dale, Esq. 
and Sib Charles Mor daunt, Bart. 

For the Borough of W arwicfc— Charles Mills, Esq. and the Hoir. 
Sib Charles Greyille, K. C. B. 

For the City of Coventry— Joseph Butter worth, Esq. and Peter 
Moore, Esq. 

The Coanty of Warwick is in the Diocese of Worcester, and is com- 
prehended in the Midland Circuit. It is 47 miles in length. 
and SO in breadth, and contains 208, 190 inhabitants. According 
to the last Census* taken in lSlUibe population of Birmingham 
was 78,670— of Coventry, 24,560— and, of Warwick, 6.497". 



Weekly Newspaper. 

The Warwick and Warwickshire General Advertiser, published 
on Saturday Afternoon, by Henry Sharps, Bookseller, 
Warwick, which has an extensive circulation rn the counties 
of Warwick, Northampton, Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, 
Stafford, and Leicester. 

Bankers at Warwick. 

Messrs. Tomes, Russell, Tomes, and Russell, — who drntv on 
Messrs Ladbrokes and Co. Bankers, London. — Office hours 
from Nine till Four. 

Hessrs. Whitehead, Weston, and Greknway, — who draw on 
Messrs. Glyn and Co. Bankers, London. 

*** This Bank is open from 3Vine till Half-past One, and from 
Three till Six o' Clock in the Eveniag. 

A 
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Arrival and Departure of the Post 



*e**dtm 



POST-OFFICE. 



Po$tm*9ter 9 



Mr. R. Hoptop. 



Toe Mail arrives from Warwick a few minutes before Twelve o'CIock, 
and returns about Two in the Afternoon. All Letters for 
'LONDON and the undermentioned Counties and Places, will 
be sent and received by Way of Stratford-on-Avon, and must 
be put into the Letter- Box, at Leamington, a few minute* be* 
fore Two o'clock in the Afternoon. 



Berkshire, 

Cambridgeshire, 

Cornwall, 

Devonshire, 

Dorsetshire, 

Essex, 

Gloucestershire, 

Hampshire, 

Herefordshire, 

Huntingdonshire! 

Kent, 



Lincolnshire, (part of) I Birmingham, 
MfffrfiMMr t Henley-in-Arden, 



Middlesex, 

Monmouthshire, 

Norfolk, 

Oxfordshire, 

Shropshire, 

Soroeraetehtre, 

Suffolk, 

Surrey, 

Sussex, 

Alcester, 



. Stratford -on- A von, 
Wiltshire, 
Worcestershire, 
Merionethshire, 
Montgomeryshire, 
South Wales, 
Guernsey, 
and 
Jersey, 



Letters for the following Counties and Places will be sent-by Way 
of Coventry, and must he put into the Pott-Office at Warvick t 
by Haf-past Twelve o' Clock at Noon. If they are put into the 
Letter. Box at Leamington, they wilt be one day longer in 
reaching their places of destination* 



Bedfordshire, 

Buckinghamshire, 

Cheshire, 

Cumberland, 

Derbyshire, 

Durham, 

Hertfordshire, 

Lancashire, 

Leicestershire. 

Lincolnshire, (par* of) 

Northamptonshire, 

Northumberland. 



Nottinghamshire 

Staffordshire, 

Atherstoneo 
Bedworih, 

Coleshill. 

Coventry, 

D unchurch, 

Nuneaton, 

Rugby, 

Southam, 

Wesfraorelapd; 

Bewdley, 



Warwick* * 
shire. 



Cleobnry Mortimer, 

Dudley, 

Hagley, 

Kidderminster, 

Stourbridge, 

Stonrport, 

Yorkshire, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Isle of Man, 

and • 
North Wales. 



Phy sic fon*^Suf$66hi~bentUl~ChmUts— Academies. 
At Leamington, and m the Neighbourhood* 



Physidtou. 

Ascot ttiftnLfcrow, M. D. No. 2, Union- Parade, Leasahtgfow* 
Pbtbr Fra*ci» Luard, M. D. No* 18, Union-Parade, Leamington, 

Charles Wiii, M. D. CotCoti-Edd, Warwick. 

Da, Kerr, of Northampton, aod DA. Joidntfotfs,' of Birmingham, 
occasionally visit LeaoHigtot. 

* Surgeon*. - ■ 

Ma. Birch, No. 11, Union-Parade. 
Mr. Fbankux, No. 8, Union-Parade* 

Dentist. 

lit, Broww, of Henley, attends every Friday, during the Season, at 
Coppa'f Royal Hotel. 

Chemists and Druggists* 

M*. Hroftfts, Clemens-Street. 

Ma. Jaw* Jottxsoir , Conker of Clemeritf-dtreet* * 

Academies* 

Rct. W. Ft«L»*«, for Toons; Gentlemen. Leam-House, new Leantiogton. 
Misses Walkers*, for Ydnng Ladies, No. 6, Union-Street; 
Miss Atkins's, for Young Ladles, No. 22, Union-Parade. 

Portrait Painter. ' 

Mr. Kirkbt, of London, (a pupil of Sir William Beechey's) at 
Mr. Ma via all's, Jury Street, Warwick. 

Teachers of French* Music, and Drawing. 

Mr. Jorm Roe, Drawing Master, High-Street, Warwick. 
Messrs. Marshall, Music Masters, Church-Street, Warwick. 
Mr, LATtosjs, Teacher of the French Language, High-Street, Warwick. 
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Terms at the Baths and Wells— Pump Room. 

■assBsags=s ■ ' i ggBsa 

BATHS and WELLS. 

Terms at the Royal Baths and Pump-Room* 

£• *. a\ 

Warm Bath* .... 3 

For a Child, 3 

CoMBath, , 1 6 

•«— *tST :::::::::::::::::: °o! .. 

Exclusive of the Gratuity to the Attendant* ■ 
The Baths open at all Hours. 

1st Drinking the Waters $ Promenade in the Pump-Room 

One Person For the Season, 

Two Persons of the same Family, 

For a Family, •• 

One Person for a Month, •* • 

Two of the same Family,* • • • 

For a Family, • 

One Person for a Week, •••..••. 

Exclusive of the Gratuity to the Pumper* 

The Pump-Room is open every Day, from Seven o'Clock till Threes 

except on Sundays, daring the Time of Divine Service. 

TERMS 
Of Bathing and Drinking the Water at Mr. Wise's Baths. 

Douche d'Eau* Shower, or Warm Bath, • — • 3 

For a Child, ft 

Cold Bath, -• 0-16. 

Bathing by Candle Light, an extra 6 

Drinking the Water, per Week, .......... % 6 

Exclusive of the Gratuity to the Attendant, 

Terms of Bathing and Drinking the Water, at Mrs. 

Smith's Original Baths. 

s. d. t. d. 

Cold Shower Bath, . . 1 
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6 



Warm Bath> 2 $ 

Child's Ditto, .... 1 6 
Shower Bath, ..... 2 6 

"•*• Those Ladies and Gentlemen who make use of these Baths, or Board, 
in Mrs. Smith's House, are not charged for Drinking the Water. 



Drinking the Water, 1 " 
pertfeek,.. S 



Assembly Ro*m Regulations. 

SBBSBaBBBaBBaBaBBna 



PLACES OP AMUSEMENT. 



ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 



Jambs Hbayiside, Esq # Master of the Ceremonies, who is also 

Master of the Ceremonies at Bath. 



The Regulations which are adopted to preserve order, deco- 
rum, and politeness, at these Rooms, are as follow :— 

At a general Meeting ef the Ball Subscribers to these Rooms, 
the following Rules and Regulations, for the Conduct and Govern- 
ment of the Assemblies, were Unanimously Resolved on. 

1. That the power of Direction over the Public Assemblies 
held at these Rooms, on the Ball and Card Assembly Nights, is in 
the Ladies and Gentlemen, Subscribers to the Balls, and them only. 

2. That this power is deputed to the Master of the Cere- 
monies, duly elected by us, whose conduct, under this Authority, is at 
alT times subject to the Cognizance and Control of the Subscribers. 

3. That the Master of the Ceremonies be elected and removed 
at our pleasure ; but only by a Majority of Votes, at a General Meet- 
ing specially called for the purpose of investigating his conduct. 

4. That every Person whose name appears on the Book as a 
Bali Subscriber, is entitled to attend and Vote at all General Meetings, 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen. 

5. That the Ball Subscribers of the preceding Tear, continue in 
foil Power and Authority, till the Day following the First Ball of the 
succeeding Year t after which, their Authority ceases, and the names 
appearing on the Ball Book of the current Year, becomes the Body of 
Subscribers, on whom the power of Direction devolves. 

6. That the Balls shall commence at tight o'clock, and termi- 
nate precisely at Twelve, even in the middle of a Dance. 

7. That Seats at the Top of the Ball Room, be reserved for 
Ladies of precedence, of the Rank of Peeresses. 

8. That Ladies take precedence in the Dance, according to 
their Rank, the right of places resting entirely with the Ladies ; all 
precedence to be regulated before the commencement of the Dance,' 
those who stand up after the Dance is begun, must take their places for 
that Dance at the bottom of the Set. 

a3 , 



Assembly Rooms— Tkettre— Libraries £ Neics Rooms. 
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9. No Lady that has not precedence, can come above another 
after the baa taken her place in the Dance. 

10. No Gentleman in Boots, of any description, to be admitted 
on Ball Nights, except Officers dressed in Uoiform. 

11. That these, and all future Orders, and Regulations, agreed 
to in General Meetings, be inserted in the Subscribers' Book, and 
signed by the Chairman of the Meeting ; such Orders and Rules not 
to be altered but at a General Meeting of the Subscribers. 

12. That a General Meeting of the Subscribers may be called by 
the Master of the Ceremonies, or by any Five of the Ball Subscribers, 
they affixing their Signatures to their Summons, and inserting the 
purpose for which it is called, and which mast be published one Week, 
at least, before such Meeting takes place. 

The Subscribers having unanimously adopted these Regulations, 
and directed the Master of the Ceremonies to see them strictly adhered 
to, be begs leave to solicit attention to them, 

JAMES HEAVISIDE, 
April 12, 1814. Hosier of the Ceremonies. 

TERMS. 

£. : d. 
Gentlemen's Subscription, entitling the Subscriber to 

a personal admlgi t toii ( ,» M «w MM w«wt»» — »t»»»w— —»-»»«»— * 110 
Ladies' ditto ditto,*—* — — — »».««.»»i * " « — « «-»—»——»»»«»— ••• 10 6 
Non-subscribers* single admission, ••— —••••■• 5 



THEATRE, 

In Bath Stbbmt> opposite the Bath Hotel. 

Mr. John Simhs, Proprietor and Manager, 

The Days of Performance during the Season are Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. The Performances commence at Seven, 
and the Terms of Admission are.— Boxes, First Tier 4s. ; Second Tier 
3s.— -PH. 8s.— Gallery, Is.— -Second Price,-- Boxes, First Tier 2s. j 
Second Tier, Is. «d.— Pit, Is.— Gallery, 6d. 

Libraries and News Rooms. 

Bisscrr's News Room, Clemens-Street. 

Gill's Circulating Library, No. SO, Union-Parade. 

Oi*axatauw J s Circulating Library and Newt Room, High-Street. 



Hotels — Inns~Coffee-R6om*--Ordinarie8. 

PUBLIC AC COMM ODATIONS. 

Hotels, and Boarding Houses, 

The Royal Hotel and Boarding House, High-Street, Mr. M Copps. 
Bedford Hotel & Boarding Honse, Union- Parade, Mr, J. WiLLfAns. 
Balb Hotel and Boarding House, Bath-Street, Mrs. Smith. 

Public Coffee Room, 

At Copps* Royal Hotel and Board ing-Hoose. 

Inns. 

Crowo Inn, High-Street Mr. Stanley. 

Bowling Green Inn, Mrs. Shaw* 

Ordinaries. 

At the Bath Hotel, every Day, at Three o'Clock. — Sunday at Fo»r. 
At Abe Crown Inn, every Day at Three. 

Public Houses. 

Angel, Cross-Street, New-Town* J Half Moon, SatchweH-Street, 
Golden Lion, Do. | New Town. 

%* Porters may be had at any of the Ions. 

Public Brewery. 
Mr. T. Paris, (the Proprietor ,> Clemens-Street. 



Porter Vaults, 

Under the Assembly Rooms, Union-Parade. 

London Porter from the Brewery of Felix Calvert and Co. is constantly 
on Sale here, by C. Byrn. 

Livery Stables. 

King's Mews, opposite the Bedford Hotel* 

Merry's (late Probett's) Livery Stables, 6lemen's-Street. 

Stanley's Livery Stables, High-Street. 

Coach-Houses and Stabling, at Copps's Royal Hotel. 

.Veterinary Infirmary. 

Stanley, Castle-Street, Warwick t where Mr. Palfrey, of Chapel-* 
Fields, near Coventry, regularly attends every Tuesday and 
Saturday, and at other times as occasion may require. 
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Sedan Chairs — Cars. 



SEDAN CHAIRS, 

Are kept by Grjnt* at Read's Balks, High-Street. 
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TERMS. 

*. &* 

From Copps's Hotel to the Assembly Room?, 2 O 

< ■ Pump Room, 1 6 

■ ■ Theatre, \ 6 

From the Bedford Hotel lo the Theatre 2* 

< Assembly Rooms. 1 6 

. . Pump Room, ••• 1 6 

From the Bath Hotel to the Assembly Rooms, •••«••• 2 

Pump Room, «♦"»"•»♦■■ 1 



CARS 

r 

From and to Leamington and JPartpick. 

Hudson's Accommodation Car, regularly runs every day from the 
Black Swan Jim, Warwick, to the Pump Room, Leamington, 

AT THE FOLLOWING HOUftl. 

from Leamington. 

Half-past 8 in the Morning. 
Half-past 10 •••• ditto. 
Half-past \t • ••• ditto. 
Half-past 2 in the Afternoon. 
Half-past 4 •••• ditto. 
Half-past 6 •••• ditto. 

R. Gold's Car takes op Passengers at the Bowling Green and Crown 
Jnm, Leamington, and at Warwick, from his own Hoose in Wall-dyke. 

John Taylor's Car takes up at the Bowling Greenland Ciovn Inns, 
Leamington, wad at Warwick, from hit own House in Cattle Street. 

Pack wood and Unix's Cart, ran to and from Leamington and 
Warwick, several times a day, and take op Passengers at the different 
Inns io Leamington. 

The Fare is the aune by all the Cats, vis t— SUpence each Person. 



From Warwick. 

At 8 in the Morning. 

10 •••• ditto. 

12 •••• ditto. 

At 2 in the After noon* 

4 • • • • ditto, 

6 •••• ditto. 



Carriers— Coacket to London ©V Birmingham. 



CARRIERS. 

Broomhall's Cart, runs regularly every day from his House io 
the CostJe-Slrert, Warwick, to Leamington, Goods for Warwick, are re- 
ceived at Leamington, by Mr. C, Lawrance, at tbe back of No. 18, 
Uoioo Parade. , 

George Taylor's Cart runs regularly twice a-day, to Learning- 
ton, daring the Season, frbra hia House in tbe Castle* Street, Warwick; 
Parcels, to be sent by this conveyance, are left at the Bowling Green 
and Crown loos, Jjeamington. 

Samuel Taylor's Carp runs from his boose on the Butts, War. 
vrick, to Leamington, two or three times a-day, regularly, during the 
Season. Parcels, &c> for Warwick t to be tent by this Carf are leftal 
tbe Bowling Green and Crown Inns. 



COACHES. 



To London. 

The Crown Pbincb sets off from Cepps** Royal Hoid* every 
Morning at Seven o'clock, passes through Southam, Stony- 
Stratford, Dunstable, aod St, Albans, and arrives at the Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate-llill, London, about Nine o'Clock the 
same Night. 

A Coach sets off* every Day, from Smith's Bath Hotet, by way of 
Coventry, at Half-past Twelve o'Clock at Noon, and arrives in 
Loudon at Seven the following Morning. 

From London. 

A Coach arrives at Copps's Royal Hotel, every Evening at Half- 
past Six* 

To Birmingham. 

A Coach from Copps's Royal Hotel, sets off at Half-past Six o'Clock 
every Evening, and arrives at tbe Castle Inn, Birmingham, at 
Half- past Nine. 

The Telegraph Post Coach, from the Bath Hotel, every Morning at 
Half-past Seven. 

From Birmingham. 

A Coach from tbe Castle stud Dolphin Inns, Birmingham , to the Bath 
Hotel, every Evening, 



- ' 



Coaches to Liverpool, Cheltenham, Bath, Oxford, h\c. 



A Coach from the Cattle Inn, Birmingham, every Morning at Half-pat t 
Foot o'clock, arrives at Copprt tioyal Haul, at Seven. 

To Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby. 

A Coacb sett off from the Bath Hotel, every Morning, at Half-past 
Twelve o'Clock at Noon. 

To Manchester, Liverpool, Shrewsbury, Chester? 

Holyhead, and all Parts of the North of England. 
A Coach every Morning, at Half-patt -Seven, from the Bath Hold. 

To and from Cheltenham and Bath. 

The Star Coach sen oot from Copps's Royal Hotel, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at a Quarter before Seven s 
goes through Warwick, Stratford -on- Avon, /I fearer, and Eves- 
ham, to the Plough Hotel, Cheltenham, whqreMt ariives at Two 
e'Clock to dinner ; from thence thro' Stroud aod Rodborough 9 
to the York Home, Both, where it arrives at Nine o'clock 
the same Evening. Leaves Bath the following Morning, at 

. - Half-patt Six o'CIock, and arrives at Leamington about 
Nine o'CIock in the Evening* 

To Oxford. 

A Coacb sett off every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, 
about Twelve o'clock, from Copps's Royal Hotel. 



WAGGONS. 

Jo on'* Warwick and Leamington* London, Birmingham, and Oxford 
Fly Waggons, by way of Southam. Wellesbourne, Kineton, and 
Gay don Inn, Banbury, Buckingham, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, &c. 
calling at the Green Man and Still, Oxford-street, going in 
and coming out of London. 



Waggons Load at the Betl Inn, 

Warwick* Lane, London. 
On Monday Morning. 

— Wednesday ditto. 

— Friday ditto. 

— Saturday ditto. 



Arrive at 'Warwick, on their way to 
Birmingham # delivet their goods. 

On Thursday Morning. 

— Saturday ditto. 

— Monday Night. 

— Tuesday duty* 
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Waggons— Water Carnage. 



Arrive at the BeU Inn, Worwicfc- 
Lane, London, f deliver their good$ t 

On Friday Motniog. 

— Sato rd ay ditto. 

— Monday ditto. 
| _ Wednesday ditto* 

AH Goods for Leamington, are forwarded from Warwick, by Carts, 

as soon as the Waggons are unloaded. 
*»* Waggon-Office, in the Market-Place, Warwick* 



Load at Warwick, for London. 

On Tuesday Morning. 

— Thursday ditto. 

— Friday ditto. 
— . Saturday Night. 



WATER CARRIAGE. 

The Warwick and Napton Canal, which passes through Leamington, 
assists in forming part of the most direct water communication 
between Birmingham and London. This Canal commences in 
the Warwick and Birmingham, and terminates io the Oxford 
Canal, at Napton-oif*iie«HilI* The Grand Junction Canal, 
which commences in th#»River Thames, at Brentford Creek, 
and terminates in the Oxford Canal, at Braunston, opens a com- 
munication between the Metropolis and the various canals of 
the midland districts* 

Msssas. PicKrono's Fly Boats, load ont from Paddington 
Whirft London, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons, 
and arrive at Leamington and Warwick, to deliver Goods every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.. 

Load Goods at Leamington and Warwick, for London, every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and arrive at Paddington Wharf, 
London, every Tuesday, Thunday y and Saturday. 

Load Goods at Leamington and Warwick, every Monday, 
Wednesday, aod Friday, and convey and forward them- to Borioo- 
upon-Trent, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, Chesterfield, the Potteries, 
Manchester, . Liverpool, Ireland, and Isle of Mans also, into Staf- 
fordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and all Parts of the 
North ; from which Places aod Parts, Mesirs. Pickvord receive 
Goods Dally, and will deliver them at Warwick every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

GOODS ARE RECEIVED 

In Leamington, at Hiornb's Wharf* 

In Warwick, at Pickmrd's Wharf, in the Saltisford. 

In London , at PicXtord** Warehouse, Pore-street, Cripple- 
gate; at the Castle Iaa* Wood street, Cbeapslde; and at their Wharfs, 
Paddington. 



J. \ \ \ . % . v 

Pitting — Ditiemee* rf Plac«$fro\Leami*gkon. ^ § 

Posting. 

Post Chaises, with good Horses, and careful Drivers, are supplied by 

Mr. Corn, at the Royal Hotel. .. 
AUo, bj Mr. King, at the Mewi. 



DISTANCES 
Of the following Places from Leamington. 

PoU Mxlet. Pott Miles. 



Alccster, 

Alveston, 10 

Banburv. .. 22 



Bath and Bristol, ».. 

Birmingham, 

Bleobeim, • •••••.••*•-•••• 

Cbarlecote,* •••••%••••••• 

Cheltenham, • •••*••- 

Chesterton, •••••••••••••• 

Coleshill 

Coombe Abbey, 

Coventry, •<•••••••• 

Daventry, •• 

Dublin. ..*••••••• 

Dunchurch, 

Edgehill, • ••- • 

Edinburgh,** 

Goy's-Cliffe, ••♦•• ••• 

Halford Bridge, * 

Hatton, • 

Hockley Boose,** 

Kenil worth, ••••*••••••• 



U!||Kineton, • •••• 13 

Knowle, • • •••••-•••••-••• 1£ 

Leeds,** ••••*• ••••*••••*• 110 

London, • ••••••*••*•••••• 90 

Leicester, ••••• •• ST 

Liverpool, •• ISO 

Severn, S8 

Manchester, 100 

Northampton, .. . . . SO 

Oxford 48 
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Offcborch, 
[Ragley, *• 
Sniltrrfield 
Soatham.** 
Stonleigh, « 
Stratford,. . . 
Shipstoo, ... 
Tachbrooke, 
Warwick, .. 

WeUiboarne, 8 

Worcester, 30 
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